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Change in Rail 
Holdings Asked 
In New England 


Governors’ Committee Rec- 
ommends That Voting 
Stock of Pennsylvania in) 
Two Lines Be Reduced 





\Restriction of Butter Substitutes 
Considered by 36 Legislatures 


Ten Enact Laws to Tax Oleomargarine and | 


Other Proposals Are Pending 








ee relating to butter substi-,;In the four States of Alabama, Illinois, 
+ tutes were considered by the Legis- | Ohio and Texas tax bills are pending. 
latures of 36 States during the 1931 ses- The 15-cent tax in Nebraska is applica- 
sions and proposed legislation is pending | ble to butter substitutes that do not con- 
in eight of these States where the ses-|tain more than 50 per cent of animal 
sions have not adjourned. | fats or animal oils produced in the United 
Ten States enacted laws this year for| States. The 15-cent tax in Washington 
the taxation of oleomargarine. A bill was | applies to butter substitutes that do not 





Majority Recommendations | 


“Rhode Island Group 
Files Minority Report 


Signed by Members From 
Five States With Reserva- 
tions by Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., May 7. 
Recommending that the Pennsylvania 


Railroad and the Pennroad Corporation 
be compelled, if necessary, to divest them- 
selves of all but 10 per cent of the voting 
stock of the Boston & Maine and New 
Haven Railroads, the New England Rail- 
road Committee to the Governors of the 
New England States made its report to- 
day. 


of the committees of the States of Maine, | 


The report was signed by the members 


Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, with reservations by two 


members of the Massachusetts commit- | 


tee, and a minority report was submitted 


by the committee representing Rhode Is-| 


land. 


in the event of failure to effect an agree- | 
ment with the Pennsylvania 


Control of Roads 
The majority report recommends that 


ernors request the Interstate Commerce 
* Commission, should the four-party plan 
be approved, to stipulate as a condition 
of its approval that the Pennsylvania di- 
vest itself of excess ownership in the New 
England roads. It is further recommended 
that the Interstate Commerce Commissicn 


be asked to impose in its order a condi- | 
tion that no railroad, directly or 


indi- 


rectly, should acquire stock in New Eng- 
land roads without the approval of the 
Commission. 


The Pennsylvania, according to the ma- 


jority report, owned on March 31, 1931, 
15.28 per cent of the New Haven, and the 


Pennroad Corporation 7.27 per cent. 
latter owned 17.68 per cent of all 


standing stocks of the Boston & Maine. 
The Boston Railroad Holding Corporation, 
owned by the New Haven, held 26.41 per 
cent of the Boston & Maine stock. The 
comined holdings of the New Haven and 


Pennroad 


of the Boston & Maine 


amounted to 44.09 per cent, “so that the 
Pennsylvania,” the report says, “is in a 
position today to influence greatly, if not 
to control, the policies of the two largest 
New England railroads.” 


Minority Report 


The Rhode Island committee, in 


minority report, says: 


holds that New England must control its | 


“The logical result of a policy which 


roads at all costs is that these roads be 
taken over by the New England States 
and be State-owned, that is to say, gov- 
ernment-owned and controlled.” 


The Rhode Island group offers what it 


terms “a positive and not a negative solu- 


tion.” 


It would “accept as final and in- 


lintroduced at this year’s session of the | contain 80 per cent of milk or butter fat. | 


Utah Legislature to inerease the present | 


the Gov-| 


The | 
out- | 


its | 


can not be made to divest itself of its 
in the New Haven, and 
recommend that the New Haven be amal- | 
gamated with the Pennsylvania.” 
“bring about a complete divorcement of 
the Boston & Maine from the Pennsyl- | 


evitable the fact that the Pennsylvania 


stockholdings 


vania-New Haven combination.” 


Wes ; ‘ ‘| provement in April, some reporting ac- | present situation. 
Sateen tas ue dene 'tome a tual increase in relief disbursements. “In Virginia April had slightly more | 
aa The situation in communities largely de- than normal rainfall, being the first 


Other Carriers 


The dissenting committee proposes that 
the New York Central be left undisturbed 
in its control of the Boston & Albany, that 
the Canadian National be left undisturbed 
in its ownership of the Vermont Central | 
and that the status of the Canadian line 
It proposes that 
the Boston & Maine be amalgamated with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate, and 
finally proposes that in all cases it be 
made a condition that there be an inde- 
pendent management of the trunk line| 


in Maine be left alone. 


system within New England. 
The majority report was 
James L. Richards and Charles H. Jones 


signed 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 3.} 


Plans to Reinstate 


jtax of 5 cents a pound to 10 cents. It) North Carolina and Wisconsin have 
| was passed in the House and defeated in| pnasseq bills to require a license fee of 
the Senate. | $1,000 a year from each manufacturer of 
| Oleomargarine, with smaller fees for deal- 

lers in the product. 
At the last session of Congress the basis 
for applying the Federal tax of 10 cents 


| Enact New Laws 

| The States which enacted new tax laws 
are Nebraska and V/ashington, each with | 
a tax of 15 cents a pound; Idaho, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, | 
South Dakota and Tennessee, with a tax 
of 10 cents a pound, and Iowa with a 5- 
cent tax. Eleven other Legislatures con- 
sidered tax proposals and rejected them. 


levied by the Act of 
amended, was changed. 


levied upon oleomargarine artificially col- 


newly enacted bill 


| 


elief Still Needed in Many 
Areas Due to Continued 
Usmemployment, Social 
Work Conference Told 


PARKERSBURG, W. Va., May 7.—Social and 
volunteer relief workers have been carry= 
ing almost overwhelming burdens in as- 
| sisting homes threatened by the economic 
| depression and unemployment, Katherine 
|F. Lenroot, Assistant Chief of the Chil- 
| dren’s Bureau, declared in an address here 
| today before the West Virginia Conference 
| of Social Work. 


| e e 
‘Business Recession — tm: 
|changes that basis of application of the 
° 
Threatens Home Life, ‘solely upon the color of the oleomargarine, 
whether or not it is the result of “arti- 
| ficial coloration.” 
| The new law will tax yellow margarine 
10 cents a pound and oleomargarine which 
is not yellow % cent a pound. To insure 
scientific color test is provided by the bill. | 
In addition to taxing the product and)! 
, licensing manufacturers and dealers, sev- | 


|taxes by making the distinction rest 
| se e e 
Says Child Specialist aie Gaal ans 
}accuracy and definiteness' of meaning, a 
eral States have forbidden the sale of 


ter, and some States have enacted laws 


Rainfall This Spring 
Barely Meets Needs 


| Expenditures for relief in 100 cities were 

89 per cent higher in 1930 than in 1929, 
she said. -The peak was reached in Jan- 
| uary, 1931, while the figures for April indi- 
}eate an improvement due to warmer 
| weather, and the possibilities of season- 
able employment. 

In speaking en “The Challenge of the 
White House Conference,” Miss Lenroot 
described the national conferences on 
child health in 1909, 1919 and 1929, and 
| analyzed the Children’s Charter recently 
promulgated by the conference called by 
President Hoover. An authorized sum- 
mary of that part of Miss Lenroot’s ad- 
dress dealing with the depression and its 
effect on the family follows: 


Weather Bureau Says One 
Dry Month Might Cause 
Serious Crop Damage 





Shortage of subsoil moisture in 
greater part of the rich agricultural area 
affected by the drought last year con- 
tinues to such an extent that a month of 
hot, dry weather such as prevailed for 
;}more than six consecutive months last 
Summer would result in widespread and 


Chief of the Division of Agricultural Me- 
teorology of the Weather Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Little Surplus Rainfall 
Rainfall since the 


Damage to Homes 


The present industrial depression makes | 
us keenly conscious of the damage to 
home life which lack of regular employ- 
ment brings. Yet even in normal times 
millions of children live under conditions 
which fall far short of approximating the 
ideals set forth in the Children’s Charter. 


It is estimated that even in times of 
prosperity practically a million people in 
the United States are out of work. The 
average incomes from wages in the United 
States in the year 1927, as estimated by 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- | 
search, was $1,205 a year. This_is several 
hundred dollars below the amount esti- 


period of extreme 


having accumulated anywhere to replenish 
the subsoil supply and the shortage hav- 
ing been materially and dangeroulsy in- 
creased in many States. 

Over most of the territory affected, rain- 
fall has been only about normal, and no 
“reserves” of moisture have been placed 
in the soil. 
even the surface soil moisture has been 


License Fees Required | 


| 


a pound and the tax of ‘4 cent a pound, | 
Aug. 2, 1886, as) 


Under the old law the 10-cent tax is| 


-|ored so as to cause it to look like butter | 
|of any shade of yellow, while other oleo- | 
}margarine is subject to the %-cent tax. | 

(H. R. 16836) | 


Fingerprint Alone 
May Prove Guilt 


Pennsylvania Decision First 
Of Kind in Appellate Rec- 
ords in America 


HARRISBURG, Pa., May 7. 
A DECISION of the Superior Court 
- of Pennsylvania upholding a con- 
viction upon fingerprint evidence un- 
corroborated by other testimony is con- 
sidered important, according to a state- 
ment of the Bureau of Criminal Identi- 
fication of the Pennsylvania State Po- 
lice. Further information made avail- 
able at the Bureau follows: 

The superior court so decided in the 
case of Commonwealth v. Albright, ap- 
pealed from the Dauphin County 
courts, where Albright was convicted in 
September, 1930, of attempted burglary. 
The only evidence in the case was a 
fingerprint, identified by expert testi- 
mony as Albright’s, found on a pane of 
glass broken to gain entry to the home 
of the victim. 

This decision is considered of im- 
portance in legal circles, as it is the 
only case in the records of appellate 
courts in the United States in which a 
decision was rendered on fingerprint 
evidence uncorroborated by other testi- 
mony. As a,matter of fact, there are 
only two other such decisions in the 
records of the appellate courts through- 
out the world, one by the Lord Chief 
Justice of England and the other by 
ad highest court in Australia, experts 
said. 


Senate Investigation 
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Contempt for Law| 


Said to Menace | 
Our Civilization 


| Mr. Wickersham Tells Amer- 


ican Law Institute That 
Disrespect Has Become 


‘Public Habit of Mind’ 


Litigation Increasing, 


Says Chief Justice 


‘Need for Adequate Statistics 


| 


| 
| 


| 


tical 


To Facilitate Administration 
Of Justice Emphasized at 
Session by Both Speakers 


The need and utility of adequate statis- 
information to facilitate the ad- 


| ministration of justice and to aid in secur- | 
jing better laws were stressed by Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes and George 


W.+ Wickersham, 
tional Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement, at the opening of the 
|ninth annual 


Chairman of the Na- 


meeting of the Amercian 


| Law Institute in Washington, May 7. Mr. 


margarine colored in imitation of but- | 


the | 


| préteed, Miss Burroughs categorically re- 
heavy damage to crops, according to an! 
oral statement May 7 by J. B. Kincer, | 


| would be reported to the Senate when 


drought ended, Mr. Kincer said, has been | 
on a “hand-to-mouth” basis, little surplus | 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 21) Treasurer of Virginia Or- 


| 


In the Spring wheat belt, | 





Wickershaw is president of the Institute. 


The Chief Justice expressed the hope 


that the Congress at its next session would 


Into Bishop Cannon’s | pass laws to enable the Conference of 


| Senior Circuit Judges to develop its work 


Activities Protested 


ganization Refuses to An- 
swer Questions in Hear- 
ing on Campaign Outlay 


The jurisdiction of the Senate Cam- 
paign Expenditures Committee, headed by 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, to 
investigate the activities of Bishop James | 
Cannon Jr., in the Presidential election 
of 1928, and the legality of the Senate | 
resolution under which the investigation | 
is proceeding, were challenged May 7 by | 
Miss Ada L. Burroughs, of Richmond, Va..,| 
treasurer of the Virginia “anti-Smith” or- 


in connection with the administration of 
justice in general, as distinguished from 
its present authority to consider the con- 
j}gestion of courts and the need of addi-| 
tional judicial assistance. 
gation decreasing,” 
creased.” 
as to judicial administration, 
‘there 
should have access to trustworthy infor- 
mation as to the handling and disposition 
| of cases so that at least we may avoid in- 
considerate generalizations and the adop- 
tion of unintelligent proposals.” 
text of Chief Justice Hughes’ address is 
printed on page 6. 


he said, “it has in- 
With a compilation of figures 
he added, 
is no reason to doubt that we 


(The full 


Challenge to Lawyers 
Mr. Wickersham said that the growing 


disrespect for law is a challenge to the! 
legal profession more sharply 
other class of the community. 


than any 


“The daily accounts of the criminal acts 


ganization, when called to testify before| Which we read in the public press have 
: a 


the Committee. | 


Following presentation of a prepared | 
prper denying the Committee’s right to! 


fused to answer questions propounded to 
her by the Committee. At the conclusion | 
of the hearing Chairman Nye announced | 
that Miss Burroughs’ refusal to testify | 


Congress reconvenes in December. 
Bishop Cannon Present 


Although not called as a witness, Bishop | 
Cannon was present at the hearing. He | 
took no part, however, other than to re- 





{take home 


|of contempt for law,” he declared. 
j matter has got beyond the mere machinery | 
of criminal 
public habit of mind.” 


ulled our sensibilities so that we do not 
to ourselves the sinister sig- 


nificance of these constant manifestations 


“The 
justice. It has become a 


(The full text of the section of his ad- 


|dress dealing with administration of the 
criminal law and the work of the Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment is printed on page 2.) 


Report Due Soon 
Mr. Wickersham told the institute that 


quest permission to insert in the record|#,Teport of his Commission on various 
his statement of protest against the Com- | Phases of the administration of criminal 


mittee’s action, which was granted. 


Chairman Nye had previously announced 
that the Bishop would not be asked to 
testify unless he would agree to waive 
immunity. 


Professor Charles E. Merriam, of the 


|law would be issued shortly. 
| lieved that it will contain much useful 
|}and accurate information and make rec-, 
ommendations of legislative and adminis- 
trative action which should be helpful in 
the problem of ensuring better law ob- 


“It is be- 


“Instead of liti- | 


i% ASvag~ 


‘fs 4. X= 
‘America $s : 


ationa 
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Warning Is Issued 
On Radio Lotteries 








ta 


Falling Birthrate 
Factor in Future 


Of Farm Market 


Anticipated Decline in Pop- 
ulation to Affect Maxi- 
mum Demand, According 
To Federal Economist 


Commission Threatens Action | 
On Stations if Complaints | 
Become Numerous | 











A WARNING to broadcasting stations 
that complaints from “a substan- 
tial number of listeners” against the 
broadcasting of fortune-telling, lotteries, 
and similar programs would be the basis 
for punitive action, was issued May 7 | 
by the Federal Radio Commission. } 

Issuance of the statement follows the 
Commission's action om May 4 in which 
it denied a request of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association that 
the broadcasting of lottery or gift enter- 
prise programs be prohibited as unfairly 
competitive with other advertising 
media. The Commission then held, on 
advice of its legal division, that it 
lacked the legal authority to promulgate 
such a regulation, and that it was a 
matter for legislation by Congress. 

It was explained orally at the Com- 
mission that action can be taken against 
individual stations, however, under the 
broad powers delegated to it in the ex- 
isting law relating to the general public 
service of stations. While it cannot 
exercise a power of direct censorship 
of programs, it was pointed out, it may 


Changes in Diet 
Of Nation Discussed 





Prospects for Food Consump- 
tion Studied in Relation to 
Population Levels and_ to 
Shipments Abroad 


Census figures for 1930 show that in 
not a single city of 50,000 or over so far 
reported are there enough children under 
onc year, or even under five years, per 
1,000 women 15 to 45 years old, to main- 
tain a stationary population, and unless 
the birth rate rises or immigration in- 
creases the population of the United 
States will be stationary and begin to 
decline in about 30 vears, Dr. O. E. Baker, 
senior agricultural economist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, said May 7 in 
an address at the group session on agri- 
culture of the International Chamber of 
Commerce in Washington, D. C. 


Population, dietary habits and exports, 
Dr. Baker said, are factors in the gen- 
eral agricultural situation. If the present 
population trend continues, he said, agri- 
culture can look forward to a maximum 
demand for its products which will be not 
more than 25 to 30 per cent larger than 
at present. His address follows in full 
text: 


on Page 3, Column 3.) 


(Continued 


Hearing to Be Held 


On License Requests 


Of Radio Corporation 





Petitions to Be Grouped by 
Radio Commission 
Basis for Test Case In- 
volving Forfeit of Permits 


as 


Changes in Food Habits 
Changes in food habits constitute only 
| one factor in the prospect for consump- 
tion of farm products. Fully as important 
factors are changes in population and in 


Provision for a possible test case in the 
courts to ascertain whether the Radio 


Corporation of America and its sub- (Oo bes : = 
\sidiaries must forfeit more than 1,400 ©XPorts of farm products. May we, this 
radio station licenses under the anti- | ®fternoon, consider these factors also. On 


the other hand, I must limit my intro- 
ductory remarks to the United States, 
for we have not made similar studies for 
other countries. 

_ The World War caused changes in the 
| diet of the American people as it did in 
many other things. The principal change 
in diet was a notable decline in the use 


monopoly provisions of the Radio Act be- 
cause of the final court decision that it 
|had violated the Clayton Anti-trust Act, 
was made May 7 by the Federal Radio 
Commission, | 

Without awaiting an opinion from its 
Legal Division as to the applicability of | 


section 13 of the Radio Act to the RCA 


licenses, 


the Commission unanimously 


adopted a policy which provides for formal 
hearing June 15 on applications for re- 


|of bread, of corn meal, and other cereal 


foods, which decline occurred between 
1917 and 1920, and an increase in the con- 
sumption of milk, ‘of meat, of sugar, of 


newal of RCA licenses. It was ex-|?* : : 
plained orally that such a hearing will | fresh vegetables, and of fruit, which de- 
establ'sW legal basis for an appeal, should | veloped mostly between 19 and 1923. 


of the Radio Act of 1927 to refuse to re- 
new RCA licenses. 


Temporary Renewals 


The Commission announced that 


newal applications filed by RCA or any 
of its so-called subsidiary companies will 
be designated for hearing and if such ap- 


plications request licenses which are nec- | 
essary for the maintenance of the exist- | 


ing service, they will be extended tempo- 


orally. 


rarily until July 15. 


At the formal hearing the question in- 


volved will be the pertinency of sections 
13 and 15 of the Radio Act-to the RCA. | 
Commissioner Harold A. 
The case was occasioned by the 


Lafount stated 


the Commission determine that it is re-| ry 
quired under the antimonopoly provisions | °f city people after the war enabled them 


re- | 


Apparently the higher wages and Salaries 


to eat more of the expensive foods. 
More Vegetables Eaten 

During the five pre-war years, 1909 to 
1913 inclusive, the average annual _con- 
sumption per person of wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, buckwheat and barley for human food 
totaled about 340 pounds a year, whereas 
during the last five years, or in any year 
since 1920 for that matter, it has been 
only about 240 pounds. This is a decrease 
of 100 pounds, or approximately 30 per 
cent. On the other hand, the average 
American is now eating about 30 per cent 
more sugar, probably 20 per cent more 
milk or dairy products, about 15 per 
cent more pork, but less beef and mute 
ton, so that the total meat eaten per 


It would 


by 


mated as necessary to support a family 80 deficient that wheat is suffering se- 


of five—husband, wife, and three chil- 
dren—at a minimum level of health and 
| decency. 

Relief expenditures in 100 cities re- 
porting to the Children’s Bureau or the 
| Russell Sage Foundation were 89 per cent! 
| higher in 1930 than in 1929. Figures for} 
January showed continuing increases. In 
| February relief expenditures in the larger 
|cities were still mounting, though cities 
|of from 50,000 to 100,000 apparently ex- 
perienced the peak of relief in January. 

Situation Still Grave 

Estimates of relief expenditures for 
April, while indicating improvement in 
many cities due to warmer weather and 
opening up of odd jobs and certain sea- 
sonal employments, indicate that a heavy 
burden is still resting upon public and 
private relief agencies. Over one-fourth 
of the cities showed practically no im- 


dust storms are blowing out the seed in 
many areas. 

Mr. Kincer described the situation as 
follows: 





Crop Needs Supplied 
“In view of the disastrous drought of 


growing season, the present situation with 
regard to moisture in different parts of 
the country is of considerable interest. 
Rather well distributed, light to moder- 
ate rains, so far this Spring, have fur- 


needs of crops over most farming areas. 


over wide sections, with but little surplus 
of moisture. The records of a few repre- 
sentative States in different parts of the 
country will serve to give an idea of the 


month in 17 with a normal supply, and 
the first four months of the present year 
had about 2 inches more rain than the 
first four months of last year. 


pendent upon a single industry which has 
been in a depressed condition for several 
years is exceedingly grave. Many com- 
Jauate re are suffering from lack of ade- 











verely, much replanting is necessary, and | 


last year, at this, the beginning of the 


nished sufficient moisture for the current | 


“At the same time, the tendency still | 
trends, rather generally, to below normal | 


Illinois | 
has had deficiencies every month so far | 


servance.” 


University of Chicago, also appeared be- 


to the necessity for legislation 


fore the Committee to advise with it with 
regard to another field of its work, relative 
to 


Strengthen the existing Federal Corrupt 


Practices Act. 
Calls Inquiry Illegal 


Miss Burroughs, in her statement denied 


the Committee's jurisdiction, 


declaring 


that the Committee is attempting to in- 
vestigate the Commission of criminal acts, 
which it has no power to do. She cited in 
Support of her claim the decision of the 


Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Kilbourne v. Thompson in 1881, 
Under the Constitution, Miss Burroughs 


| said, neither House of Congress has any 


implied powers and the Committee's in- 
vestigation, in so far as the transactions 


| of the anti-Smith campaign committee in 


constitutional. 


Virginia was concerned, is illegal and un- 


The Bishop's protest, admitted as a part 


of the Committee's record, was directed 


toward the legality of the resolution un- 
der which the Committee is making its 


investigation, so far as the Bishop is con- 


cerned, involving the use of $65,000 con- | 


tributed to the anti-Smith campaign in 


Virginia. 
Jurisdiction Denied 





Need of Judgeships 
In his address the Chief Justice pointed 
to both the work of the Supreme Court 
and that of the conferenee of the senior 


circuit judges in their efforts and investi- 


gations to speed up the machinery of the 
courts. He recalled that in 1920 20 addi- 
tional district judgeships were created by 
Congress for what was considered a tem- 
porary need. That need, he said, has 
been found to be a permanent one. 
Chairman Wickersham told the mem- 
bers of the Institute that the time is op- 


| portune for it to undertake a restudy of 


the substantive law of crimes. It has al- 
ready prepared and adopted a model code 
of criminal procedure. To the Institue he 
recommended the» necessary constructive 
follow-up work begun by the National 
Commission on Law Observance and Pn- 
forcement. Such work, he said, must be 
undertaken “if the labors of the National 
Commission are to fructify into the most 
useful results.” 


Conference of Governors 
Of Nine States Postponed 


TopeKs, Kans., May 7. 


MILITARY TRAINING COMPULSORY 
IN MOST LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


| Office of Education Says Threatened ‘Strike’ of Ohio 


State Students Indicates an Exceptional Opposition 


uate relief funds and workers qualified . , . 
*. Fokker Planes Made e give relief intelligently and to help in| this year, with a total fall of 3.5 inches| In his protest, Bishop Cannon declared| Governor Harry H. Woodring an- 
+ | other ways to mitigate the disorganization less than last year. that the resolution “states no case or sub- |nounced yesterday that the conference of 
—_—_____— |to family life which unemployment brings. “In South Dakota the first four months | ject matter about which a legislative body | Governors of nine States, scheduled to be 
Ins ti iR ir Service | Public officials, social workers, and volun-|last year had 87 per cent of normal, has jurisdiction to inquire,” and without | held at Wichita May 19, has been indefi- 
nspec sos anc epair © ““ | teers have been carrying burdens during! against 56 per cent this year, while in| Constitutional authority assigns to the |nitely postponed due to the inability of 
On Wings Is Arranged the past Winter which have been all but Louisiana the amounts for the twe periods | Committee the functions of a grand jury.|many of the Governors to leave their 
cieletstinaieiiincmaaaching | overwhelming. were approximately the samc. There is| Following that part of the hearing con- | States during sessions of the Legislatures. 
Arrangement for inspection and repair- Under these conditions, the statements|a recognized tendency for one dry YOOr | eterno ant the Cannon inquiry, Prof. } ad ae will be held next Fall, 
ing wings of the Fokker transport air- : mea ; ee ee ie » @ former candidate for mayor of | eevernes Were ante. 
planes temporarily removed from passen-| [Continued on Page 8, Column 2.} [Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] <Continunt oe ra 
ger service by the Department of Com- ——oeeeeeeeeeeeeee———————eEeEoEoe———eeooooooooooooaEoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaaaoaoaooEoEeeeeeEEeEE nue on age 3, Column 1.] 
merce May 4 because of maintenance dif- “ 
cities were made May T atter'« wxee-/ IDKAF WORKERS PROVE COMPETENT Planes Bring Furs 
day series ef conferences between excu- ‘ | 
tives and engineers of the Fokker Aircraft T | Wi . 4 | 
Corporation and the, Aeronautics Branch | IN WIDE VARIETY OF OCCUPA TIONS To innipeg Auction | 
of the Department of Commerce. | ‘ | 
Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secre- S i C iD Sled 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics, an- c : : ; ° su ant Canoes anc og Sleds 
Huunoed that In addition to cooperating inj Few Are Injured in Performance of Industrial Tasks, P ess & 
carrying out an inspection and mainte- D tment of Labor Reveals n Far Nor ranspor | 
nance program the manufacturers’ engi- epar Applying the fastest means of modern | 
neers will modify the design of the aileron | ee transportation to a centuries-old trade| 'J‘HE threatened “strike” among stu- 
y 0% the restricted planes. This action, be EAF persons are generally consid- | tent and read lips, it was stated. The | which once brought its commodities to| dents in Ohio State University 
said, was agreed upon “to correct an D ered satisfactory workers by those | employers acknowledged, however, that |the bartering place by means of dog| protest against compulsory military 
aerodynamic characteristic, employers using them, according to in- they could utilize advantageously work- | sled and canoe, furs from the Northwest| training indicates an exceptional op- 
“Condition of Maintenance” | formation supplied May 7 by the Bu- | ers who must communicate in writing. | territories were recently brought by air-| poistion not prevalent in the other 
When the Fokker F-10 and F-10-A/ reau of Labor Statistics, Department Additional information furnished by | plane to the fur auction at Winnipeg,| land-grant colleges having military 
planes of the 1929 series were withdrawn! of Labor, based on data obtained by the | the Bureau follows: Canada, according to a report received! training, Walter J. Greenleaf, associate 
from passenger service, the Assistant Sec-| division of the deaf of the Minnesota Deaf men in Minnesota were engaged |in the Commerce Department from its| specialist in higher education, stated 
retary explained that the reason was only | Industrial Commission. in a variety of occupations ranging | office in that city. E | orally at the Federal Office of Educa- 
one of “a condition of maintenance.” | Deaf men have been successful in | from road construction to art, while The furs brought in by air are said to| tion May 7. 












There was no question of design involved | 
when the use of these planes was re- | 
It was | 
explained orally at the Branch May 7 
that no further explanation of the “aero- 
dynamic characteristic” can be given at 


stricted, he pointed out May 4. 


present. 


While engineers of the Fokker concern 
were in conference at the Department of | 
Commerce, Anthony H. J. Fokker, the di- | 
rector of engineering, was discussing with | 
officers of the Navy possible means of cor- | 
recting deficiencies which recently caused | 

| 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 





the range for women was from beauty 
culture to operating power machines. 
A list of the occupations for men in- 
cludes architectural drawing, architec- 
ture, artists, athletic directors, bakeries, 
barbering, baseball players, bedding fac- 
tories, bookkeepers, bricklayers, cigar 
makers, clerical work, dish washers, dry 
cleaners, electrical work, etchers, farm- 
ing, glove factories, janitors, linotype 
operators, machinists, mechanical draw- 
ing, military instructors, ministers, 
| painting and paperhanging, printers, 


performing 33 different kinds of work 
in Minnesota, and women 29 kinds, ac- 
cording to a report of the division. Few 
deaf workers, moreover, were injured in 
industrial accidents, it was found. 
Interviews with employers having 
deaf workers disclosed that the majority 
of the deaf used writing and natural 
signs for communication with the su- 
periors concerning the carrying out of 
work, and from time to time a few 
spoken words. 
| Employers, as a rule, preferred deaf 
employes who could speak to some ex- 





(Continued on Page 4, Column i.) 





west, 


have included exceptionally fine collections | 
of cross fox and mink from the region | 
of Reindeer Lake in the Canadian North- | 
Other furs featured were beaver, | 


lynx, wolf, skunk, muskrat, badger, silver 
fox, wolverine, timber wolf and blue fox. 

It is reported that while outside buyers 
did not seem to be particularly interested 
in goods coming on the Winnipeg market 


at this 


sale, much of the merchandise 


| taken by local buyers was for New York 


j}and other United States accounts. 


All 


the badger sold was said to be for New 
York accounts.—Issued by the Department 


of Commerce, 








Compulsory military training in the 
land-grant colleges, those institutions 
which receive annual allotments from 
the Federal Government for the pro- 
motion of agricultural and mechanical 
arts, is a@ matter to be settled by Siate 
Legislatures, according to a ruling of 
the Attorney General in 1930, Mr. 
Greenleaf pointed out. Additional in- 
formation made available follows: 

More than $6,000,000 is spent annually 
by the Federal Government for military 
education in 226 educational institu- 
tions. Half of this amount is used by 
the 51 land-grant colleges attended by 


action of the Supreme Court of the United 
States on April 27 in refusing to disturb 


person has changed but little, apparently 
the decision of the lower courts holding | He Js also eating more vegetables, and a 
that the RCA violated section 3 of the| e more fruit. The diet of the Ameri- 
Clayton Act by a provision in its patent | ©22 people during these post-war years of 
licerfSing agreements - urban prosperity should have required a lit- 
7 oa | tle more land per person than in the pre- 
Tube Equipment war period had other factors remained 
This provision, known as “Clause 9,", unchanged, but owing to progress in ag- 
required some 25 receiving set manufac- | ricultural technique the crop area actually 
turers licensed for the use of RCA radio! used for domestic consumption of farm 
patents, initially to equip their sets with products ‘including cotton, tobacco and 
RCA tubes. The case had been in liti- wo 
gation for more than three years. RCA! [Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 
has claimed that “Clause 9” has been in-| = 2 ————— ———__—_—_———_— 


active for more than two years. % 
RCA, according to official records in the | Younger Men Sought 

case, Claimed that section 13 does not ap- A P . | i i igs A 
ply in this case because the finding of | oO 
violation of the antimonopoly law was in | 8 ron ition gents 
a civil, and not a criminal suit. It has; —_—_—_—_— 
contended also that the provision is un- oc ° 

; " ; ? |Bureau Asks Modification of 


constitutional. 
Civil Service Requirements 


The opinion of the Commission’s Lega] 
Division, requested by the Commission on 
April 28, it was stated, will be withheld; The Bureau of. Prohibition, Department 
until after the hearing on June 15. In/of Justice, has recommended to the Civil 
; addition to arguments in behalf of RCA,| Service Commission that changes be 
the Commission also will hear opposition | made iff the civil service requirements for 
from any interested parties. In this re- | applicants for prohibition agent appoint- 
gard, Station WTMJ, of Milwaukee, has/| ments in order to bring about selection of 
applied for the 870 kilocycle channel now | younger men having a higher intelligence 
occupied by Station WENR and Station | rating, according to an oral statement, 
WLS, at Chicago, the former under lease | May 7, at the Bureau. 
to the N. B. C. Elisha Hanson, counsel | The following additional 
for the Milwaukee station, contended in | was made available: 


a motion filed with the Commission that | : sliev : 

the Supreme Court's action makes illegal ot sate ee Se one See 
the further operation of WENR by the | jointed should not exceed 35 years ine 
m B, C. Oswald F. Schuette, Executive | stead of the maximum of 50 years now 
| : ~ 7 in effect. If this limit is fixed the corps 
| (Continued on Page 4, of agents, numbering approximately 2,000, 
— | will gradually be filled up with younger 
| men and the hope is held that they will 
‘= more alert and able to cope with the 


information 


Column 3.) | 


problems where vitality as well as intelli- 
gence is necessary. 


Experience to Be Waived 


| A requirement has existed heretofore 
| that the agents have previous experience 
las investigators. It is proposed to dis- 
| pense with this on the theory that in ob- 
| taining younger men, they will learn the 
| work without having to ‘unlearn” meth-, 
| ods used in other work. 

The age limit originally fixed for pro- 
hibition agents when civil service rules 
| were made applicable to that service in 
} 


white students. The State University 
of Wisconsin is the only land-grant in- | 
stitution which has, with the approval 
of the Wisconsin Legislature, placed 
military training on an optional and 
not a compulsory basis. Under its act, 
students are allowed an option between 
physical education and military science. 
Ohio State University is a land-grant 
institution, The report that its students 
have held a mass meeting in protesting 
against military training is surprising. 
A characterstic of all American college 
student bodies today is their freedom 
from a spirit of revolt. That the Ohio 
students will resort to a strike, there- 
fore, is unusual. 
Military training has been accepted | parture. 
without any appreciable protest by the | The new age limit, if it is accepted by 
students in the land-grant institutions, | the Commission, will enable the prohibi- 
A survey of the student personnel does | tion director to rebuild the agency corps 
not indicate that the colleges are losing |on a new basis to be worked out as the 
good students who might choose an- | needs of the service require. There will 
| other institution without military train- | be no general revamping of the work, nog 
ing in preference to one compelling it. . will there be so-called housecleaning. 


1927 was 70 years. This was found to have 
an unwholesome effect on the corps, and 
a year later the age limit was reduced 
| to 57 years. This figure was reduced to 
|50 years when the examinations were held 
| in 1930. 

On Inspection Trip 


Amos W. W. Woodcock, the Director of 
| Prohibition, is on a trip of inspection to 
| the Pacific Coast and possibly to Hawaii, 
and the recommendations to the Commis- 
sion were forwarded in his absence. He 

had ordered the action prior to his de= 


@earete 
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~ And Reduction in 


Tariff Opposed 





Representative Snell Criti- 
cizes Attempt to Blame 
European Ills on These 
Two Factors 





” Representative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, 
N. Y., Chairman of the House Committee 
on Rules, in a prepared statement May 7 
said removal of present tariff barriers 
would injure both this country and the 
world. 


He said no country is going io let in| Monroe, James Madison, and others, form | 


e the products that it thinks can ve 
eared within its own boundaries where 
factories provide pay rolls and taxes. 

He said with respect to proposals for 
cancellation of foreign debts growing out 
of the World War that all the United 
States is actually requiring is that the 
foreign debtor governments pay what they 
borrowed after Armistice Day and at very 
low interest. 

Criticizes Conference 

The full text of his statement follows: 

Why is it whenever a group of inter- 
nationalists get together, they always de- 


cide that Uncle Sam must be the goat? | 


From reading the headlines about the 
recent gathering of the International 
Chamber of Commerce meeting, one | 
might gather the impression that the only | 
solution for the world depression which is | 


still blighting business is for the United | 
States first to give up what it has been | 


Exhibits Old Papers 


Historic - Documents 
Autographs of Several 
Early Presidents 


| In contrast to the present-day methods 
|of conducting Government business, are 
a group of historic documents preserved 
by the Lighthouse Service, bearing the 
comments and endorsements of several 
Presidents. 


George Washington approyed the pur- 
| chase of a new chain with which to moor 


|}had been an entire loss. 
These old documents, bearing the signa- 


Quincy Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James 


|a@ part of the archives of the Lighthouse 
Service, which will soon be moved to the 
;new Department of Commerce building. 
The Lighthouse Service is one of the old- 
| est of the Government bureaus, for light- 
| house work was of such importance to the 
colonies that it received the attention of 
| the first Congress, in 1789. 

In addition to the autographs of many 
| famous men, there are records of several 
| curious incidents, including the requests 





| of lighthouse keepers for increases in com- | 


| pensation reciting the vicissitudes of light 
tending in those days. 


Building Industry 
Seeks to Expedite 


a lightship, and inquired if the old chain | 


tures of Washington, John Adams, John | 





Debt Cancellation Lighthouse Service | 


Include | 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 





' 
| 


| 


‘ 


| 
| 





RECORDS OF LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE |/Farmer Urged 


To Make Lands 
| Self-sufficient 


| Raising of Needed Foods 
And Feedstuffs Advised 
At Meeting of Negro 


Teacher Trainers 


A “live at home” program in which the 
| vocational agriculture and vocational 
|/home economics teacher can cooperate 
was emphasized by J. H. Pearson and Miss 
|Marie White, of tne Feaeral Board for 
| Vocational Education, on May 7, at the 
| conference of Negro Vocational Agricul- 
|ture Teacher Trainers of five States, 
| which is being held at the headquarters 
lof the Federal Board this week. 

“A ‘live at home’ program,” Miss White 
| said, “involves the raising of as much as 
| posstite of the food necessary for the 
| 

| 


| 


farm family right on the home farm.” 
Raising of Feeds Urged 

Mr. Pearson advocated that in addition 
| farmers raise as much as possible of the 
| feeds needed to supply their own live- 
Pstock—hogs, poultry, dairy cattle, and 
horses. 
| Both Mr. Pearson and Miss White sug- 
| gested to the teacher trainers that they 
|recommend to. vocational agriculture 
| teachers the working out of a “live at 
| home” program for students attending 
| Negro vocational agricultural schools, and 
| that they make such a program a part 
| of the project work required in connec- 
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SEEKS WORLD DATA 
ON COPPER COSTS 


GEORGE M. P. HUNT 
Governor Hunt, of Arizona, who 
took office Jan. 1 for a two-year 
term, has proposed to the Tariff 
Commission an international in- 
quiry into the costs of production 

of copper. 
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Lack of Respect. - 
For Law Viewed 
As Widespread 


George W. Wickersham Says 
Legal Profession Awaken- 
ing to Its Responsibility in 
Combating Crime 








- 


The growing disrespect for law is a 
sharper challenge to the legal profession 
than to any other class of the community, 
George W. Wickersham, chairman of the 
National Commission om Law Observance 
and Enforcement and president of the 
Americay Law Institute, declared in the 
opening address at the Institute's ninth 
annual meeting in Washington, May 7. 

“Lawyers,” he said, ““dominate Legisla- 
tures and are perhaps more influential 
than any others in potitical organizations 
and necessarily are in more intimate con- 
tact with the machinery of law enforce- 
ment.” 


“The daily accounts of criminal acts 
which we read in the public press have> 
dulled our sensibilities, so that we do not 
take home to ourselves the sinister sig- 
nificance of these comstant manifesta- 
tions of contempt for law. The matter 
has got beyond the mere machinery of 
criminal justice. It has become a public 
habit of mind,” he said. 

That section of Mr. Wickersham’s ad- 
dress dealing with administration of the 
criminal law and the work of the Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment, follows in full text: 





|tion with the courses given in these | 
able to save during the storm. 


First we must cancel the debts which | 


the Europeaen nations owe us—not for 
money loaned them to help win the war, 
bear in mind, but for money loaned them 


after the war to rehabilitate themselves. | 
The most casual examination of the | 


figures of all the debt settlements will 
show that we are actually only requiring 
them to pay what they borrowed after 
Armistice Day, with a very low .interest 
rate. 

Second we must take down our “tariff 
walls,” so that the workers in the Euro- 
pean factories may be employed making 
articles which are now made here, and 
so that the Russian and Argentine farmers 
may sell us wheat at a price 22 odd cents 
below the price our farmers are now re- 
ceiving. 

Foresees Wide Harm 

But suppose we did? Would it really 
do the world so much good in the long 
run? Our mechanics, or just so many of 
them, would be thrown out of work. The 


number of our unemployed would be} 


tremendously increased. Our farmers 
think they are about ruined now, but 
what would they think if they were de- 
prived of the American market as well as 
having the foreign market ruined by 
dumped Russian wheat? 

And just how long would the resulting 
situation be of benefit to Europe, or the 
rest of the world? We would buy a little 
more 
space, and then we would be so flat that 
we would have to stop importing alto- 
gether, luxuries as well as necessities. So 
that instead of leading the world back to 
prosperity, as I think we will be able to 
do now in a comparatively short time, we 
would lead the world further down into 


the slough of despond we are now crossing. | 


I have had a lot of comments on a 


speech I made last month, in which I} 
worried a little about maintaining the | 
American standard of living. But none of | 


the comments has proposed any solution 
of the problem that is worrying me, and 
I would like very much to hear something 
constructive. 

For years and years in this country, be- 
cause of high tariff which enabled Ameri- 
can industry to expand and prosper, our 
manufacturers have been able to pay 
higher wages than were paid anywhere 
else in the world. The radicals may say 
that the manufacturers were forced to 
pay higher wages. 
is that they did pay them. 

Had Protected Market 


We developed mass production before 
any other country came to it. We had vir- 
gin land on which to produce wheat and 
corn and cotton and we never dreamed 
the day would come when we could not 
sell any amount we could produce at 
profit. We gloried in the skill and initia- 
tive of the American worker. Our taxes, 


which of course are a part of the cost of | 


producers, had the tremendous advantage 
of a huge protected market here at home. 
They grew fat and strong on that, and 
thus were enabled to meet the world in 
competition. 

But the day is changing somewhat, I 
am sorry to say. American machinery, 
American brains, American experts to 
train the workers, and American capital 
have been developing Europe in the years 
since the war, from Ireland to Russia. 


Virgin-land exists no longer in this coun-| 


try, but there is an abundance of it in 
Russia. American ingenuity and skill have 
developed the oil fields of the Soviet Re- 
public and those of Colombia, Venezuela 
and Mexico. American mechanics are 


running automobile factories in Germany, | 


Austria, Italy, France and Ireland. Amer- 
ican shoe manufacturing machinery is 
pouring out shoes with cheap labor in 
Czechoslovakia. And so it goes. 

Other countries have become wise to 
the fact that it was the protective tariff 
which gave our business and engineering 
brains a chance to make this country 
rich. They are trying it themselves. At 
the last Pan American Conference the Ar- 
gentine delegates attacked our tariff as 
a “trade barrier.” But I have heard of no 
move in the Argentine to let in the wines 


of Chile nor the coffee of Brazil without | 


duty. 
Free Trade Held Unlikely 


Gen, Hancock said the tariff was a local 
issue. It still is, 


that product in our market. 
can who wants to sell stuff abroad is a 
little worried lest we put duties on some 
other products, fearing reprisals. But no 
country is going to let its product in free 
if its government thinks that product 
can be produced inside its boundaries, 
where the factory would provide pay rolls 
and taxes. 

I am certain of this. We must do our 
utmost to develop efficiency in ail our 
pursuits. We must keep the tariff pro- 
tection we have, so as to maintain our 
own market for our o'yvn producers to as 
great an extent as posible. And we must 
take enough interest in our Government 
to see that it does not become an Old Man 
of the Sea about the necks of our workers. 

Right on that point ( wish our taxpay- 
ers would give some thought to al! these 
schemes for relief. Some of them are 
necessary, of course, and no one grudges 
them. But never forget for a minute that 
every dollar voted out of the Treasury for 
Congress has to be earned by the sweat 
of somebody’s brow. It is just silly and 
shallow thinking to figure that the rich 
can afford it and the rich can pay the 
taxes. No tax scheme has so far been 
devised that can accomplish this. All 


imported necessities for a_ brief | 


The important thing | 


The fellow abroad who! 
wants to sell us something wants to sell | 


The Ameri- | 


Publie Construction 


‘Delegation Offers Assistance 
To President Hoover in 

| Speeding Up Progress on 
Federal Program 


President Hoover was offered the as- | 
sistance of the various groups representing | 
| the building industry in speeding up the | 


| Federal Government’s construction pro- 


| gram by a delegation representing the in- | 
dustry which conferred with him May 7 | 


at the White House. 


Public Works Committee of the American 
Insitute of Architects; L. W. Wallace, of 
Washington, D. C., executive secretary of 
the American Engineering Council; A. P. 
Greensfelder, of St. Louis, president of the 
Association of General Contractors of 
America; Edward J. Harding, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., managing director of the Asso- 
ciation of General Contractors of America; 
Frank C. Baldwin, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, and H. H. 
| Sherman, of Boston, president of the Pro- 
ducers’ Council, representing the manu- 
facturers of building materials. 

After the conference, Mr. Wallace stated 
orally that the delegation called to dis- 
cuss with the President the public con- 
struction program and to offer the aid of 
the building industry in expediting the 
program. 
| “We called,” said Mr. Wallace, “to as- 
certain from the President what progress 





| gram and to offer any assistance we might 

render in furthering the progress of the 
work. Apparently, the program is going 
forward as fast as could be expected con- 
sidering certain limitations which are 
causing delays, including chiefly legal as- 
pects and the matter of obtaining sites. 
The letting out of contracts to outside 
architects for constructing public buildings 
is being carried out when it seems de- 
sirable, feasible and practicable.” 


Rainfall This Spring 
Barely Meets Crop Needs 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
to follow another, but this is not definite 
enough to make a forecast. 

“About all that can be said at present 
is that conditions are not materially dif- 
ferent from this time a year ago, and that 
generous rains will be needed during the 
Summer season because of the large ac- 
cumulated deficiencies the past year® At 





the Northwest from the lake region west- 
ward to the Rocky Mountains.” 

Dr. Kincer said that despite the tend- 
ency of one dry year to be followed by 
another dry year, with a similar tendency 
with respect to wet years, “the conditions 
so far this year are not sufficiently marked 


to warrant a general forecast regarding 
drought. 


he Said, “the most conspicuous case of 
this sequence was in 1894-95. The year 
1894 was very dry and so was 1895. More 
recently there is the case of 1924-25, for 
1924 was very dry and 1925 was rather 
dry, particularly so in the southern States. 
On the other hand, the general drought 


fall in 1902. There are’ many other in- 
stances in the records and it is true that 


the sequence ofgdry years occurs more 
than half the time.” 





| P—page; 
Agriculture—(P 1--c 2, 3) 

(P 2--c 3, 5,6) (P 5--c 1, 4). 
| 


| Automotive Industry—(P 4--c 2, 6) 

(P 10--c 1). 

Aviation—(P 1--¢ 1, 4) 
(P 8--c 2). 


Banking—(P 8--c 4) (P 9--c 1, 2, 3, 7). 
Books-Publications—(P 2--c 2, 3) 
(P 4--c 4, 5). 
Census—(P 1--c 7) 
(P 8--c 5). 
| Communications—(P 8--c 2). 
||} Construction—(P 2--c 2). 
||] Cotton—(P 2--¢ 3). 
| Courts: Court Decisions—(P 1--c 4) 
| (P 3--c 3) (P 6--c 1, 3, 6, 7), 
Current Law—(P 6--c 3). 
Customs—(P 3--c 3). 
Education—(P 1--¢ 5) 
| Elections—(P 1--c 4). 


| Federal Finance—(P 2--c 1) 
(P 9--c 6). 


| Finance—(P 8--c 1, 4) 
| (P 10--c 6). 


| Food: Foodstuffs—(P 1--c 2, 7). 
Foreign News—(P 3--c 3). 


(P 3--c 3, 4) 


(P 5--c 6) 


(P 2--c 5). 


(P 8--c 7) 


(P 9--¢ 2) 


The delegation consisted of Louis La- | 
| Baume, of St. Louis, Mo., chairman of the | 


is being made on the public works pro- | 





| | 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Historical documents comprised in the records of the Federal Light- 
house Service are preserved as valuable possessions of this branch of 
the public service. A number of these are to be mounted and hung 
on the walls of the offices to*be occupied in the new building of the 


Department of Commerce. Among these documents are two com- 
munications, shown above, one signed by President Washington and 
the other by President Jefferson: 


Policy on Handling of Station Permits 
Of the Radio Corporation Is Adopted 





Petitions to Be Grouped by Radio Commission as Basis for 
Test Case Involving Forfeit of Permits 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Secretary of the Radio Protective Associa- sion before the Commission be designated 
| tion, officially has requested the Com- for hearing and if such applications re- | 
|mission to refuse RCA license renewals | quest licenses which are necessary for 
in the light of the Supreme Court’s action. |the maintenance of the existing service, 

“We have followed this procedure to| that until after the conduct of such hear- | 
permit the case to go into the courts, | 1n& and the decision of the Commission 
should that course be deemed necessary,” | 85 @ result thereof the existing licenses 
Commissioner Lafount said. extended upon a temporary basis to 


The Commission, it was added, does riot | WY 15, 1931, at 3 a. m. E 
propose to go into the merits of the tube | (2) That such further renewal applica- | 
litigation, because that is outside its prov- | tions, if any, as come before the Com- 
ince, and already has been decided by the | Mission prior to its decision in these mat- 
courts. | = weet ae 5 . opengl ee: | 

a e hearing on these renewa 
nee a a ry sae | applications should be held before the en- 
of all radio-licenses issued by this country | Gry —— ree wane on Mon- | 
for commercial and experimental purposes, . . i ‘Beast 
exclusive of amateurs. (4) That such steps should be taken 

The Commission’s declaration of polcy | Prior to the ay date as will be neces- 

; sary to insure that at least one renewal 
| saapeees the ROA case follows in full application of = of the above-named | 

The Commission on this date decided |COMpanies is designated for hearing on 
that all applications filed by RCA and its | that date and that if necessary to acegm- 
reputed subsidiaries would be handled in | Plish this result these companies should 
the following manner: | be directed by the Commission to file ap- 

(1) That any renewal applications filed plications for renewal forthwith and with- 
by RCA or any of its so-called subsidiary out regard to the expiration date of the 
companies which are now pending deci- existing licenses’ or the requirements of | 
Se ee ee ~__ | General Order No. 89 with respect to filing 








| know the needs of the family as far as | 
| the food budget or dietary needs are con- | 


| scious of and to know the land area and | 
| number of animals needed to produce the 


| farmer and his wife must see the prob- 
lems together before a satisfactory solu- 
| tion can be found. 


;seem that there is an unusual oppor- 


| economics teacher should give instruction 


| produce them.” 


| practical application of recommended die- 


| Agriculture, which sets up in simple form | 
| adequate diets for families of limited in-| 


| the Department of the Navy to reject an 


schools. 


In this way, it was brought out, a 
practical program which would appeal to 
vocational agriculture students, whether | 
youth or adults, could be set up. 


“The woman in the home,” Miss White 
said, “needs to be conscious of and to| 


Tariff Commission 
Urged to Study Cost 
Of Producing Copper 


cerned, while the man needs to be con- 
Arizona Governor Advises 
Sending of Questionnaire 
To All Foreign and Do- 


mestic Concerns 


supply necessary to meet the dietary needs | 
and how to produce them, and both the 


Cooperation Urged 
“With these points in mind it would 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., May 7. 

Governor George W. P. Hunt, has pro- 
posed to the Chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mission, H. P. Fletcher, that a question- 
naire be sent to domestic and foreign pro- 
ducers of copper to ascertain the cost of 
producing the metal. 

The suggestion was made, it was an- 
nounced at the Governar’s office, in re- 
sponse to a letter from Chairman Fletcher, 
which said, according to the Governor's 
reply, that the Commission intends to 
obtain cost data and other information 
from domestic producers. 

Foreign producers in many instances 
are the same as domestic producers, Gov- 
ernor Hunt said, which “‘is one of the 
reasons making for the complexities of 
the situation.” 


tunity for the home economics and agri- | 
culture teachers to cooperate. The home 


as to the minimum dietary needs in terms 
of kinds and quantities. which are 
necessary, while the agriculture teacher 
can give instruction as to the amount of 
land and the number of animals neces- 
sary to produce these foods and how to 


Both Mr. Pearson and Miss White re- 
ferred to the necessity for setting up die- 
tary needs in terms of actual units, such 
as pounds and quarés, in order that the 
farm housewife may be able to make} 


taries. 


Specific mention was made of a bul-| 
letin of the United States Department of 


comes and gives the kinds and amounts| x : 
of food necessary for adults and children| “It seems to me,” he continued, “that 
of all ages in terms of weekly supply. | the Commission will do well to consider 

Negro vocational teacher trainers from| Most carefully all matters presented to it 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Caro-|by those who are interested in producing 
lina, Virginia and West Virginia are at-|Copper in foreign countries and who at 
tending the conference. the same time are producing copper in 

this country.” 

The State of Arizona has “a very power- 
ful interest” in the “most complex” cop- 
per situation, the Governor said, and he 
offered to furnish authoritative informa- 
tion to assist the Commission in ascer- 
taining the differences in cost of produc- 
tion between foreign and domestic articles 
included in paragraph 1658 of the Tarff 
Act of 1930. 


Plans Made to Reinstate 
Series of Fokker Planes | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


experimental transport plane made by 
Fokker to Navy specifications. 


This plane was rejected after two series 
of flight tests, according to information | 
made available at the Department of the | 
Navy, because of instability, which made 





Delegate to International 


No one who follows with any thought- 
ful attention the occurrences of our daily 
lives can fail to note the existence of a 
widespread lack of respect for law. Many 
|reasons are ascribed for it, other than 
those noted in the reports referred to. 


Wide Disrespect for Law 


Probably every class of the community 
| sees the roots of that attitude in the de- 
|fects of other classes. But of the fact 
| there can be no doubt. The President of 
|the United States, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, on March 4, 1929, declared the most 
| malign of all the dangers to self-govern- 
ment today to be disregard and disobedi- 
}ence of law. 7 
| “Crime is increasing. Confidence in 
| Tigid and speedy justice,”” he said, “is de- 
creasing.” 

| That this general disregard for law is 
|limited to no one class of laws is 
| abundantly established. A survey of 
;crime conditions in the United States 
| made by a leading insurance company, as 
|of July 1, 1930, based upon reports from 
|the heads of police departments of 88 
cities, stated that in the previous 10 years, 
|arrests for crimes such as robbery, bur- 
|glary and theft had increased 212.04 per 
cent; violations of traffic laws, 334.03 per 
cent, and for intoxication and liquor law 
violations, 161.38 per cent. 

The company conducted from its in- 
vestigations that arrests for robbery, bur- 
glary and theft had increased in percent- 

;age more than 10 times as much as the 
| population; for traffic law violations, more 
|than 16 times as much, and because of 
|intoxication and liquor law violations, more 
than seven times as much. 

| It notes that the great increase in traffic 
|law violations is due to the increase of 
more than 187 per cent in car registra- 
;tions during the decade and the greater 
stringency of traffic laws. 


| Challenge to Lawyers 


Such facts as these challenge the legal 
| profession more sharply than any other 
|class of the community, for lawyers domi- 
nate legislatures, are perhaps more in- 
| fluential than any others in political or 
|ganizations and necessarily are in more 
intimate contact with the machinery of 
|law enforcement. They may not have the 
|Same power in molding public opinion as 
jin earlier times, but they certainly are 
|not without influence. 

| ‘There are many signs of an awakening 
|to a realization of their responsibility. The 
|reports of judicial councils, crime surveys, 
| citizens’ committees and bar associations 
| witness to it. 

The matter has got beyond the mere 





| curred in the plans for ultimately restor- 


Farm Congress Appointed |machinery of criminal justice. It has bet 


come a public habit of mind. It is pain- 
President Hoover, it was annouyced| fully evident in the rapid increase of juve- 
orally at the White House on May 7, has|nile offenders. It is shockingly so in’ the 
appointed Asher Hobson, In Charge of|/almost jocular current, allusions to the 


Foreign Agriculture Service of the Bureau | pirates w i 
of Agricultural Economics, p ho prey upon Tegitimate business 


Department of | by systems whi i 
Agriculture, as delegate of the United | and eS a a resagniaed 


it unsafe. 


Certain air transport operators whose 
Fokker planes were affected by the action 
of the Department, attended the confer- | 
ences at the Aeronautics Branch and con- 


ing the aircraft service on passenger 


lines, it was stated. Fokker planes of | States to the 15th International Congress | 


the present time rain is badly neded in| 


these types are used, according to records 
of the Post Office Department, by Amer- 
ican Airways, Universal Air Lines, West 
Coast Air Transport, Pan-American Air- 


applications for renewal of license: 

(5) That any applications other than 
applications for renewal of licenses or ap- 
plications for instruments of authoriza- 


Twelve Per Cent Reduction 


of Agriculture to be held at Prague, 
in- 


Czechoslovakia, from June 5 to 8 
clusive. 


“Taking the United States as a whole,” | 


of 1901 was followed by an ample rain-| 
















INDEX OF TODAY'S ISSUE 


In Cotton Acreage Forecast 
\tions necessary for the maintenance of 
A reduction of 12% per cent in acre- | @n existing service now pending upon be- 
age of cotton this year has been predicted | half of the above-named parties, or here- 
in trade circles, James C. Stone, Chairman | inafter filed by them, be held in abeyance | 
of the Federal Farm Board, stated orally |@nd no decision made thereon until after | 
May 7. The intention of farmers to use the conduct of the hearing herein recom- | 
less fertilizer on cotton this year probably | mended and _~ aan of a decision 
will have a material effect in reducing |S & result thereof. 
production, Mr. Stone declared. 


Mr. Stone said the Board’s program of | Calling of International 
stabilizing production and prices should 


result in elimination of inefficient pro-| Silver Conference Favored | 
ducers and of marginal lands from produc- | | 
tion. With stable prices, he said, the} Appearing in behalf of American silver | 
farmer will be enabled to calculate his | producers, Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, | 
costs in proportion to expected returns | took part May 7 in the drafting of a reso- | 








more accurately, and the user of marginal | jytion for the calling of an international 


lands will not be kept in the producing | silver conference tentatively adopted by 
field by occasional years of high prices. 





the Sixth General Congress of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 


| Following the opposition from various 

| countries to the wording of the resolution, 

| particularly on the part of the represent- 

| ative from India, S. R. Vomanji, who ar- 

gued for independent representation on 

| the part of India, the following resolution | 
was adopted: 


| “The International Chamber of Com- 

merce, realizing the serious consequences 

of the present silver situation to the eco- 
|nomic condition of the world, considers 
|the convocation during the current year 
of a conference at which all interested 
| bodies may be heard to be eminently de- 
sirable, for the purpose of seeking a solu- 
| tion of the problem, and urges national 
committees to immediately bring the mat- 
|ter to the attention of their respective 
| governments. 
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(P 4--¢ 1) Remarks on Gen. Butler 





, Ported as saying that Fort Riviera in Haiti, | 
}once captured by Gen. Butler, did not 


| the air transport companies which have 


ways, Western Air Express, and Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air. 


Col. Young’s statement follows in full | 
text: / | 


Program Agreed Upon 


Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant Sec- | 
retary of Commerce for Aeronautics, this | 
afternoon (May 7) issued the following 
statement: 


{ 

The Department of Commerce and 
executives of the Fokker Aircraft Corpo- | 
ration and of the air transport operators, | 
after a series of conferences, have arrived 
at an engineering, inspection and mainte- | 
nance program, with respect to the tri- | 
motor aircraft of the F-10 and F-10-A| 
type, which have temporarily been with- | 
drawn from passenger service. The pro- 
gram involves certain reconditioning and ! 
maintenance items which concern the 
wings and a modification of the aileron | 
design. The latter is intended to correct 
an aerodynamic characteristic as well as 
to give effect to more recently accepted 
practices. | 
The program determined upon will be} 
carried out by engineers and inspectors | 
of the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce engineers of the Fok- | 
ker Aircraft Corporation, and personnel of 
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been operating the two types of aircraft. | 
Orders Telephoned 


Orders to the field personnel of the} 
Aeronautics Branch, with respect to the 
program were telephoned this afternoon, | 
and field representatives of the Fokker 
company and the air transport operators 
also are being advised. The aircraft in- 
volved are located at St. Louis, Dallas, Los | 
Angeles, Miami and San Francisco, where} 
the necessary work can be carried on. 

While it is difficult to foretell how much | 
time will be required, to carry out the pro-| 
gram, the Department wishes to emphasize 
that the work will be undertaken and 
pursued without delay. 


Bill to Liberalize Sunday 
Observance Laws Passed 


Concorp, N. H., May 7. 
The House has passed a bill (S. 102), 
previously passed by the Senate, to liber- 
alize the Sunday observance laws, with 
certain restrictions. The measure now 
goes to Governor John G. Winant, who! 
recently sent a special message to the 
Legislature urging passage o fthe bill, 
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The bill permits baseball and similar 
sports after 1 o'clock in the afternoon, and | 
permits motion pictures and theatricals | 
at night after 6 o’clock, but provides that 
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FRIDAY, MAY 8, 1931 — @he Anited 


Senate Investigation Into Activities Warning Is Given | 


Of Bishop Cannon Is Called Illegal On Broadeast of 


@ been 


Treasurer of Virginia Organization Refuses to 


Answer Questions 


in Hearing on 


Campaign Ex penditures 


{Continued frov7z Page 1.) 


Chicago, submitted to the Committee sug- 
gestions for. strengtheming for Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act. 


Further, he told the Committee, $20,- 
i is a reasonable basis of campaign 
experiditures for each of the major politi- 
cal parties in a national election. That 
figure, he said, of course includes the ex- 
penses of State and local committees as 
well as national and comeressional com- 
mittees. 


Declines to Answer 


Most of Questions Asked 


In considering the Cammnon case, Chair- 
mam Nye propounded questions to Miss 
‘ Burroughs relative to her connection with 
the *‘anti-Smith’ Committee in Virginia, 
and details of contributions and expendi- 
tures of the committee, referring par- 
ticularly to the handling of contributions 
made to that committee by E. C. Jameson, 
of New York City. 

Miss’ Burroughs replied affirmatively 
whem asked if she had prepared her state- 
ment with legal advice and if she had 
filed a report with the Clerk of the House 
on Sept. 6, 1928. 

She further assured the Committee that 
she ““umnderstood the comsequences of her 
refusal to answer.” Most of the questions 
asked her, however, were met with re- 
sponses of “I decline to answer” and “I 
have mothing to add to the statement I 
read.”” 

Chairman Nye asked the witness about 
a “fimaal” report she filed as treasurer, an- 
other report listing $19,000 of additional 
expemditures and finally. without inter- 
venimag activities Senator Nye said, a later 
report noting reteipt of $17.364 by Bishop 
Canmon as chairman of the Campaign 
Committee, from Mr. Jameson. She de- 
clined to answer any of these questions. 
Senator Nye quoted from one of these 
campaign reports a list of contributions 
by Mr. Jameson which totaled $65,300, not 
a pemny of which, Chairman Nye said, 
had been included in her report filed as 
of Jam. 2, 1929. She declined to answer 
whether she had any knowledge of these 
or to what use they were put. 


Dectares Record Reveals 


Violation of the Act 


Chairman Nye read to her section 304 
of the Corrupt Practices Act requiring de- 
tailed accounts of contributions. She de- 
clined to answer his question: whether as 
treasurer she had beem given notice of 
any Of these contributioms made by Mr. 
Jameson. The Senator stated that the 
record itself reveals violation of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act. “Are you prepared to 
accept responsibility?” he asked. “I have 
not wilfully violated amy law,” she re- 
plied. 

Semator Dill pointed out 
read her statement after she had been 
sworm &@S a witness but she had refused 
to testify to anything else. He said it 
indicated that the witness wanted to tes- 
tify that she had not violated the law 
but does not want to amswer any em- 
barrassing questions. 


“Are you declining to testify because 
you rmmight be incriminated ?” asked Chair- 
man Nye. 


“I lave nothing to add to the statement 
Ihave made to the Committee.” 

“Are you quite conversamt with the pos- 
sible consequences of refusal to testify 
and Go you take the position that you do 
in the face of those comsequences?” he 
asked. 


“Yes,” replied the witness 


“You understand that prosecution may 
follow ?’’ asked Senator Dill. 


“I stand on the position taken in my 
statement; I understand.”” she answered. 


‘Testa fies on Proposed Changes 


In Corrupt Practices Law 


Professor Merriam was called to ex- 
press his views as to what changes are 
necesSary to strengthen the corrupt pvac- 
tices law. Chairman Nye told him the 
discussion of revision of the law is largely 
regarding a proposed el=c*ion law sub- 
mitted to the Committee by Prof. James 
K. Pollock, of the University of Michigan. 


Prof. Merriam said that’ control of cam- 
paign contributions and expenditures is 
synhonomous with a corrupt practices act. 
He said the law should be made more defi- 
nite, more comprehensive and more read- 
ily erxforceable. He said the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
inthe case of Senator Newberry, of Mich- 
igan, Was not clear but probably should 
be interpreted as differimg@ with the pre- 
vailing view in various States that pri- 
maries are part of electiomms. He said the 
regulation of election of President and 
Vice Eresident should not be absolutely 
excluded from the purview of a corrupt 
practices law. 


The value of limitation Of compaign ex- 
penditures is doubtful, he said, and cited 
the case of many organization headquar- 
ters at} Washington whose activities are 
not taken into account in connection with 
political campaign reports. He said “the 
top lixmit of campaign expenditures has 
honored more in the breach than 
“in the observance.” He had grave doubt, 
he said, as to the wisdom of their limita- 
tion, a@lthough he would prohibit certain 
types Of expenditures, such as those that 
dip imto the funds of corporations. He 
agreed with Chairman Nye that there is 
agreat waste in campaigm expenses, cit- 
ing particularly the expemse of numerous 
watchers at the polls. 


that she had 


Piscuasses Publicity 
By Means of Radio 


Referring to radio, he said these regu- 
latory Iaws should be brought up to date 
by corasidering developmemts in publicity 
and advertising. He cited a political can- 
didacy boosted by slogams written in 
smoke im the air by airplanes. He said 
the publicity provisions of the existing law 
are lax and favored settimg up a new 
agency to deal with campaign matters in 
close COntact with and maintaining the 
power Of Congress with respect to the 
regulation. 

Asked how expenditures in behalf of a 
party ticket, comprising mumerous candi- 
dates, Could be most equitably limited or 
controlled or allocated armong the indi- 
viduals On the ticket, he said: “If I wanted 
to sperncd $100,000 for a Senator,” he added, 
“I could get around it by spending it 
througha a sheriff‘ or a coromer or through 
county or State tickets. How are you 
going to tell? It is the weak spot in our 
system.”” 

He said it would be helpful if the Gov- 
ernmerat could provide all or any part 
of the campaign funds of candidates or 
politital organizations but the difficulty 
there would be where new parties develop, 
and whether any such party should be 
given allocation along with the major 
parties. He also advocated a reasonable 
use of the franking privileges for candi- 
dates not in Congress to balance with the 
franking privilege of sittirme members of 
the Semate or House. He said that if 
there were only two major. political parties | 


they might be accorded equal allocation of | 


free time on the radio. 


Professor Merriam said the people should 
assume mere responsibility. He said the 
people themselves are responsible for thé 
large cost of campaigns. 


Bishop Cannon had read into the record 
a formal protest agaimst the legality of 
the resolution (S. Res. 403) under which 
the Committee is making its investigation 
of the matters affecting him. and against 
the legality of the investigation. 

He said the resolution states no case or 
subject matter about which a legislative 
body has jurisdiction to inquire and, with- 
out constitutional authority. assigns to the 
Commmittee the functions of a grand jury. 

His protest, and supplemental protest, 
both under date of May 6, and addressed 
to the Committee chairman, Senator Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dak follow in full 
text: 


Cates Complaint Filed by 
Representative Tinkham 

““My dear sir: I hereby register with 
you as Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee to Investigate Campaign Expenses a 
formal protest against the legality of Sen- 
ate Resolution 403. 

“Under 
been filed 
Tinkham, 


this resolution 
against me 
from a wet 


complaint has 
by Congressman 
Roman Catholic 
district of Boston, of a violation of the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act and a 
fraudulent conversion to private uses of 
campaign funds. I have not knowingly 
violated any section of the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, nor have I embezzled 
any campaign funds. 


**But if any complaints are made that 
I have been guilty of such crimes I deny 
the right of a Senate Committee to in- 
vestigate such complaints, for the Su- 
preme Court has declared that, ‘If crime 
has been committed the grand jury shall 
investigate; if fraud the courts of equity 
and law. All the judicial power is vested 
in the courts by the Constitution. Implied 
powers do not exist in either House.’ 


““I contend that Senate Resolution 403 
states no case nor subject matter, about 
which a legislative body has jurisdiction 
to imquire. The resolution contemplates 
no legislation nor legislative duty, but is 
am attempt to authorize an investigation 
by a Senatorial Committee of complaints 
of commission of crimes, in which investi- 
gation the accused has mo such protection 
aS 1S guaranteed in a court of law, such 
as the right to object to the introduction 
of improper testimony or to cross examine, 
but the ordinary guaraintees of court pro- 
ceQure are not operative. Irrelevant, un- 
warranted and false statements can be 
placed unchallenged upon the record and 
made a part of a report to the Senate 
and be scattered broadcast by the press 
without restriction. 


Declares Grand Jury 


Fruzmections Assigned 


““Without any constitutional authority 
whatever the resolutiom assigns to the 
Committee the functions of a grand jury, 
but in this case, with open doors, listen- 
ing to any and all allegations and report- 
ing the same to the Semate which, after 
the reception of such report from its Com- 
mittee, has no authority to determine 
whether either crime or fraud has been 
commnitted, or to inflict any penalty for 
the commission of the same. All such 
investigating committees are declared by 
the Supreme Court to be ‘unauthorized 
and unwarranted by law,’ and are there- 
fore infringements upon the constitutional 
rights of citizens of the United States. 

*‘Supporting this position, in the case of 
Kilbourn vy. Thompson, decided Feb. 28, 
1881, the United States Supreme Court 
declared ‘All investigating committees 
ordered by the House «and the same ap- 
plies to the Senate) unless authorized by 
an act of Congress passed to carry into 
execution one or more of the powers 
above-named vested by the Constitution 
in the House of Representatives are un- 
authorized and unwarranted by law. If 
crime has been committed the grand jury 
shall investigate; if fraud courts of 
equity and law. All the judicial power 
is vested in the courts by the Constitu- 
tiom. Implied powers do not exist in either 
House The origimal resolution by 
the House (in this case by the Senate) 
upom which the Investigating Committee 
was ordered stated no case nor subject 
matter about which a legislative body has 
jurisdiction to inquire It contemplated 
no legislation nor legislative duty,’ 


Found Senate Exceeded 


Lirmits of Authority 

“Continuing the Supreme Court declared: 
“We are of the opinion that the House 
of Representatives (in this case the Sen- 
ate) mot only exceeded the limit of its 
own authority but assumed a power which 
could not be properly exercised by another 
bramech of the Government because the 
power was in its nature purely judicial.” 

“I insist therefore that complaints that 
I have committed any crimes be inves- 
tigated and prosecuted by the regular 
processes of the law, amd not by inves- 
tigation of a legislative committee which 
has no authority under the Constitution 
to eEmecroach upon the jurisdiction of the 
Judicial Department of the Government. 

“Im further support of this contention 
I quote the statement of Mr. Justice Field, 
In re Pacific Railway Commission, etc., 
who referring to the case of Kilbourn v. 
Thompson mentioned above, said: “This 
case will stand for all time as a bulwalk 
agaimst the invasion of the right of the 
citizen to protection in his private affairs 
agaimst the unlimited scrutiny of inves- 
tigation by a congressional committee 

“Furthermore, the United States Su- 
preme Court, in Federal Trade Commission 
v. American Tobacco Company, held: 
‘Anyone whe respects the spirit as well 
as the letter of the Fourth Amendment 
would be loath to believe that Congress 
intemded to authorize one of its subordi- 
nate agencies to sweep all our traditions 
into the fire, and to direct fishing ex- 
peditions into private papers on the pos- 
sibility that they may disclose evidence of 
crime ‘It is contrary to the first prin- 
ciples of justice to allow a search through 
all the respondent's records, relevant or 
irrelevant, in the hope’ that something 
will turn up.’ 

“I insist that there is mo other purpose 
stated for the ‘fishing expedition’ author- 
ized by Senate resolution 403 than that the 
Committee shall as soon as _ practicable 
make a full report thereom to the Senate, 
and winder the authorities quoted above 
this the only avowed purpose is not suffi- 
cient to clothe the Committee with power 
to maake such an inquiry as is contem- 
plated by the resolution 

“I imsist therefore that the action taken 
by the Committee on Feb. 11, 1931, in 
summmonsing and placing upon record mat- 
ters pertaining to my private business af- 
fairs was a violation of my constitutional 
rights as a citizen, and that the record so 
made and the copies of bank records so 
secured be destroyed, amd that further 


(Comtinued on Page 8, Column 4] 


Lottery Schemes 


|Radio Commission Says It 
| Will Take Action Against 
| Stations if Complaints Be- 
come Numerous 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
consider the merit of programs broadcast 
by stations, as a condition precedent to 
the granting of a renewal of license. 

Col. Brown, in his memorandum upon 
which the Commission’s denial of the 
Publishers’ Association request was based, 
held that a general order forbidding lot- 
teries or other enterprises on the air 
would contravene the terms of the Radio 
Act of 1927 in so far as they relate to 


censorship and the right of free speech by 
means of radio communication. 


The Publishers’ Association had adopted 
a resolution asking that radio stations be 
prohibited from broadcasting such pro- 
grams. It charged that certain stations 
have been devoting more time to pro- 
grams in which lottery and gift enter- 
prises predominate, while all other adver- 
tising media are forbidden from accept- 
ing such advertising under both Federal 
and State laws. 


Complaints Received 


The Commission’s announcement 
lows in full text: 


Upon frequent occasions there has been 
brought to the attention of the Commis- 
sion complaints against radio stations 
broadcasting fortune telling, lotteries, 
games of chance, gift enterprises, or simi- 
lar schemes offering prizes dependent in 
whole or in part upon lot or chance. On 
that subject the Commission has to say: 


“There exists a doubt that such broad- 
casts are in the public interest. Com- 
plaints from a substantial number of lis- 
teners against any broadcasting station 
presenting such programs will result in 
the station’s application for renewal of 
license being set for a hearing. 

“Copies of this statement were this day 
ordered by the Commission to be mailed 
to each: broadcasting station licensed by 
the Commission.” 


fol- 


France Proposes Use 
Of Autogiro Seaplanes 


Two Ordered for Reconnais- 
sance Duties With Fleet 


Prdposed use of two autogiro float sea- 
planes by the French’ government for 
reconnaissance duties with the fleet, for 
which semirigid dirigibles have been used, 
has been reported to the Department of 
Commerce, the Department announced 
May 7. The announcement follows in full 
text: 

The principle of the autogiro, latest 
| phenomenon of the air, is now being ap- 
| plied in England to cabin airplanes, float 
seaplanes and flying boats, according to 

European trade advices received in the 
Commerce Department's Aeronautics 
Trade Division. 

A new type of autogiro, made in Eng- 
land, can take off in 30 yards and land 
with a run of two yards, has a top speed 
of 90 miles and a cruising speed of 75 
miles per hour, it is claimed. Experi- 
ments are being made in which the de- 
vice of rotating vanes, 
teristic of the autogiro, it to be used on 
cabin airplanes, float seaplanes and flying 
boats. 

The French government is reported to 
have ordered from a firm near Hamble 
(Hants), England, two autogiro float sea- } 
planes, fitted with Renault engines, for 
service with the fleet on reconnaissance 
duties of the particular type for which 
semirigid dirigibles have been used largely. 

Steps have been taken for the construc- | 
tion by the De Haviland firm of an} 
autogiro type of the Puss Moth cabin | 
monoplane, This it is hoped will com- | 
bine the performance of the Puss Moth 
with the low landing speed and freedom 
from stalling which the autogiro affords 


Broadcaster Appeals 
Station Assignment 


Commission’s Failure to Hold | 
Hearing Cited in Suit 


Contention that the Federal Radio Com- 

mission, by switching the assignment of 
|a local broadcasting station without prior 
hearing, has deprived Station WROL, at 
Knokville, Tenn., of its property rights in 
contravention of the ““due process of law” 
provisions of the Constitution, is made in 
an appeal filed in the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia on May 7 by 
George O. Sutton, counsel! for the station. 

The Commission, the notice of appeal 
states, on Jan. 18, granted to Station 
WRBI an increase in power from 20 to 
100 watts, without a hearing, and on April 
17. authorized the station to move from 
Tifton, Ga., to Oglethorpe University, Ga. 
near Atlanta, likewise without a hearing 
Both stations are assigned to the 1,310 
kilocycle channel. Knoxville is 310 miles 
from Tifton, where WRBI formerly oper- 
ated, but only 148 miles from Atlanta, the 
new location 

‘This action,” states the appeal petition 
“was taken without holding a public hear- 
ing and without affording appellant an 
opportunity to be heard and object to 
such action, and to present evidence that 
such a move would result in intolerable 
heterodyne interference to appellant's sta- | 
tion, and cause a reduction to the serv- 
ice area of Station WROL, and cause an 
unjust and irreparable financial loss to 
appellant, and that same would not be 
in public interest, convenience and neces- 
sity.” 

The station also sought a stay order 
from the court, to “recall and annul” the 
Commission's action, and to preserve the 
Status quo pending the appeal. 





Crushed Gypsum Is Held 
Admissible Without Duty 


New York, May 7.—Plaster rock or 
gypsum which, after being quarried, is | 
put through a crusher before exportation 
for convenience in transportation, is not 
ground or otherwise manufactured, the 
United States Customs Court finds in 
denying a tariff protest of the Gulf Gyp- 
sum Company to have this commodity 
removed from the free list to the dutiable 
list. 

The collector's action in allowing this 
gypsum to come into the country duty 
free as crude gypsum is affirmed by the | 
court in an opinion by Judge McClelland 

The domestic producers claimed duty at 
$1.40 per ton, under paragraph 205; 30 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
214; or 10 or 20 per cent ad valorem, un- 
der paragraph 1459, act of 1922. The col- | 
lector’s action, in allowing free entry, 
under paragraph 1643 of the 1922 law is 
jupheld. (Protest 38521@G-48616,) 





the chief charac- | 


| PUTTING COVER ON NEW NAVY DIRIGIBLE ‘AKRON’ | 


The Navy dirigible “Akron” is nearing completion in the yards 9 
flights of the airship are to be held in July, following which on 
to Lakehurst, N. J., and placed in commission. 
to command the “Akron,” is at the air station of the Navy 
The stage of progress in construction is shown in the p 
being applied; about 50,000 yards of covering, it is stated by 


flights. 


is 


oe 
PRESIDENT’S DAy 
At the Executive Offices 


May 1931 

9 a. m.—Senator McNary (Rep.), of 
Oregon, called to discuss the appoint- 
ment of a Federal judge in Oregon 

10:30 a. m.—Edward L. Ryerson Jr., 
of Chicago, called. Subject of confer- 
ence not announced 

11 a. m.—A committee from the build- 
ing industry, headed by L. W. Wallace. 
of Washington, D. C., executive secre- 
tary of the American Engineering Coun- 
cil, called to discuss the public con- 
struction program. 

11:15 a. m—Dr. Herschel C. Walker, 
of Philadelphia, called to discuss a per- 
sonal matter. 

11:80 a. m—William M. Chadbourne. 
New ‘York lawyer, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

12 m.—John Sinclair, financial editor 
of the North American Alliance, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

12:45 p. m.—The President and mrs. 
Hoover received at the White House the 
delegates to the convention of the 
American Women's Legion. 

5 p. m.—The President received the 
delegates to the International Chamber 
of Commerce meeting. 
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Lieut. Comdr. Charles E. 


License of Amateur 
Radio Station Revoked 


The amateur radio station license of 
Charles Andres Jr., of New Orleans, was 
revoked May 7 by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission because of the alleged use of his 
station in aiding in rum running and 
smuggling of liquor into this country. 
The Commission's announcement follows 
in full text: 

Charles Andres Jr., 
Street, New Orleans, La., 
revoked. The action was 
following memorandum: 

On April 11, 1931, agents of the De- 
partment of Justice accompanied by U. S. 
Radio Inspector, Dutrauil, went to the 
home of Chas. Andres Jr., 2748 Gladiola 
St., New Orleans, La., and arrested Chas 
Andres Jr., and seized the radio trans~ 
mitter he was using. This was part of 
the raid made by Department of Justice 
agents in connection with smuggling liquor 
into the United States at that time. : 

Chas. Andres Jr., holds an amateur radio 
station license and has been assigned the 
call letters W5NE. This amateur sta- 
tion license does not expire until March 
20,41932 

An affidavit made by Chas. Andres Jr., 
on April 27, 1931, shows: (1) He used an 
unauthorized call, (2) handled messages 
without knowing what they meant, (3) 
used frequencies not in the amateur band, 


2743 Gladiola 
yimateur license 
based on the 


f the builders at Akron, Ohio. 
acceptance by the Navy she will be flown 


3 ae 
ck 


ae 
The trial 


Rosendahl, who has been assigned 


at Lakehurst assembling a crew for the trial 
hotograph reproduced. 
the builders, will be required. 


The outer cover 


'and (4) kept no log of this transmission. 

The United States Supervisor of Radio 
at New Orleans in a letter to the Director 
of Radio, dated April 28, 1931, states that 
Andres has become a voluntary Federal 
| witness in the cases charging conspiracy 
to violate the prohibition law and 


action will be taken against him unless he 
should be given suspended sentence. The 
Supervisor of Radio says that Andres has 
shown a very cooperative spirit throughout 
the whole matter and undoubtedly regrets 
his actions. The Supervisor of Radio sug- 
gests that the station license and op- 
rator’s license held by Chas. Andres Jr. 
be suspended for a definite period inas- 
much as he is anxious to get back on the 
air as an amatew 

It has been found from experience that 
radio stations have become very important 
factors in connection with rum running 
and other smuggling activities. Without 
these stations their operations would be 
much harder for them and their appre- 
hension much easier for Federal agents 
It is not believed that by becoming 
Government witness and escaping all 
criminal punishment is sufficient reason 
to allow this man to continue operating. 

It is, therefore, recommended that an 
order of revocation be made by the Com- 
mission to revoke the license of Station 
W5NE, as provided for in section 14 of 
;the Radio Act of 1927 and in accordance 
with the Commission's practice and pro- 
cedure adopted by General Order No. 95. 


a | 


TODAY’S 


Wide Response 
To Child Welfare 


Effort Is Shown 


Programs Embodying White 
House Conference Aims 
Adopted in Six States and 
Planned in Eight 


President Hoover has been advised by 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, Director of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 


Protection, in a report as to the progress 
of the follow-up program of the confer- 
ence, that six States already have formu- 
lated plans to carry out aims and prin- 
|ciples of the conference according to lo- 
cal needs. In addition, he reported that 
eight States are developing programs pre- 
paratory to state-wide conferences next 
Fall. 

Dr. Barnard’s report is embodied in a 
letter addressed to President Hoover and 
made public May 7 at the White House. 
The letter follows in full text: 


| 
| 


Local Programs Organized 


Mr. President: I am glad to reply to 
your inquiry as to the progress of the 
follow-up program of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Local organizations for carry- 
ing out the programs of the National 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection have been extensively or- 
ganized in recent months. The following 
States have already held State confer- 
ences Indiana, Georgia, New Jersey, 
Utah, New Hampshire, and Florida. 


In every case these conferences were un- 
der the direct leadership of the Governor 
and his Commissioner of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The meetings were 
enthusiastic and resulted in the organiza- 
tion of plans to carry out the White House 
Conference aims and principles according 
to local conditions and needs. 


The following States are developing 
programs in preparation for similar state- 
wide conferences next Fall: Michigan, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Louisiana, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana and Oregon. 


In addition, many counties and munici- 
palities have held local follow-up con- 
ferences on the same pattern. These have 
devised plans in response to rural and 
civic conditions and needs. 


Cooperating Groups 


In all these conferences, both State and 
local, not only have Government agencies 
been represented but equal cooperation 
has been obtained from private organi- 
zations such as Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, League of Women Voters, Parent 
Teavchers Associations, W. C. T. U., Y. 
M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, service clubs, 
church clubs, medical and dental socie- 
ties, Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions clubs, 
American Legion, and practically all other 
unofficial organizations having an ideal- 
istic interest. Acceptance of responsi- 
bility for local results by these unofficial 
bodies insures a continuing and effective 
interest in carrying out practical meas- 
ures. 

“The Children’s Charter,” which crys- 
tallized the findings of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
| tion in Washington last November, is be- 
ing reprinted and circulated by many of 
these organizations so that it has al- 
ready become the accepted statement of 
principles for all who are concerned for 
the welfare of childhood everywhere 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 7.) 


also } 
states that he does not believe that any | 
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emember way back 


“—WHEN THE SQUARE DANCE SHOOK THE RAFTERS? 
ne eS 


IN THE DAYS when square dances 
were the height of terpsichorean 
amusement, the chief aim of the pork 
packer was to gather large volumes 
of pork and in the most convenient 
way put it into the least perishable 
forms for distribution as the market 
demanded, 

Comparatively little pork was sold 
fresh, except in the winter months — 
because limited cooler capacities 
made only small quantities available. 
The vast bulk of the output went di- 
rect to cure and was held there until 
moved to the trade. 


Today public taste runs to fresh 


and mildly cured pork; salt ribs and 


shoulders are no longer in demand. 


Armour and Company meets this 


modern condition by furnishing fresh 


and cured pork in the most accep- 


table form. 


Vast Armour refrigeration facili- 


ties are available for distributing 


millions of pounds of fresh pork. 


The tight wooden shipping box of a 
bygone day containing crushed ice 
which made the pork wet, sticky and 


erav-colored, has been replaced by 
S . 


the refrigerator car. Improved rail- 


way and highway transportation 


speeds the porkto coolers in Armour’s 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY USA 


VALUES 
MARKETS 


BETTER 


BETTER 
BETTER EARNINGS 


branch houses or to waiting trucks 
for direct delivery to the retailer. 
Armour’s alertness in sensing, and 
willingness to meet, the changing 
whims or habits of the public are 
strikingly illustrated by the fact that 
today fully one-third of the average 
hog carcass is distributed while fresh 
in the form of Armour’s Pork Shoul- 
ders, Butts, Loins and Sausage.... A 
rare contrast with the makeshift 
methods that prevailed among pack- 
ing houses in the days when folks 
were satisfied with the old-fashioned 


square dances and non- appetizing 


Th hee 


President 


salt pork! 


1o CUSTOMERS 
FOR PRODUCERS 


THROUGH EFFICIENCY 









TODAY's 
PAGE 


Falling Birthrate 
Factor in Future 


Of Farm Market 


Anticipated Decline in Pop- 
ulation to Affect Maxi- 
mum Demand, According 
To Federal Economist 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
flax) declined from 3.2 acres per person 
to about 2.7 acres. 
The economic depression and unemploy- | 
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NEW Books ||Deaf Workers | 
Received by Prove Competent | 


In Varied Tasks 


‘Few Are Injured in Per-| 
formance of Industrial 
Duties, According to De- 
partment of Labor 





Progress Made 


In Eradication 


Of Trachoma 


Eve Disease Still Remains, 
However, Particularly in 


Mountainous Areas, Says 
Public Health Service 


As a result of a campaign against tra- 
choma conducted by the Federal Public 
| Health Service since 1912, much has been 
|done towards eradicating the disease, but 








I 
| 
} 


DEVICE TO TEST AUTO-BRAKES 


LIGHT FOR GUIDANCE 





OF PASSING AUTOS 





| Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign la ages, official dvcuments 
and children’s books are excluded. 





Library of Congress card number 
is at end of lAst line. 





Aust, Franz A. Rock garden, construction 
and care, written for Better homes and gar- 
dens by ... and Hazel Hankinson. 63 p., 
illus. Des Moines, Ia., Meredith pub. co.. 
1931. 31-7385 


Austin, James B. Emission spectrwm of ben- ; 
zene in region 2500-3000 A, by and [Continued from Page 1.] 


Ian Armstrong Black. 452-460 p., illus. Min- | printing-press feeders, photography, real | 


neapolis, 1930. 31-7619 | j j 
mabeech, Rodney W. Thermal convection. | estate, road construction, sign painters, | 


(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Wis., 1924.) 1008-| tailors, and tile setting. 








| 


An automobile light mounted on 
the left front fender to aid driv- 
ers of approaching cars in judg- 





| 1013 p. Minneapolis, 1930. 31-7621| For women the list of work contained | C | many cases remain, particularly in oun- 
ment of the past year or two has re-) | aoeey- a» oa oes a1 rats | Siteration departments, art = oe | mig gen sr a — — ae of the ee the Pub- 
i i i 173 p. N. Y., S. French, : ® Iture, billing, bookbinders, bookkeeping,| 0 e roa as jus een pat- lic Hea ervice announce ay 7. 
ee Se eee ee Belyea, Harold C. Forest ‘measurement. 319 | ¢2 dippi y d king, chambermaids,! ented. The above drawing, filed | The disease has no sharply defined area, 
In 1930 the amount of meat eaten p.. illus. N. ¥., J. Wiley & sons, 1931. | candy dipping and packing, nted. a : s t ; 8 L 
— ye ° ’ “"31-7386 | cooking, dressmaking, film inspectors, fur-| with the United States Patent the Service said, but in general is preva- 
per person was about 8 per cent less than | Billheimer, Edward C. Desempeten - = riers, governess for deaf ed | Office, shows method of mounting peat in the States of West V rginia, —_ 
the average for the period 1924-1928, and captains n tkall solutions. (Thesis (Ph.| ers, housework, knitting factories, labél-| the light, which illuminates an tucky, eastern Tennessce and western Vir- 
: .)—Johns Hopkins univ., 1929.) 9 p. Easton, | ; } ’ a 
v.as lower than in any year since 1919. The Pa., 1930. P P 31-7628 | ing and packing, laundry workers, library elliptical area along the side of ginia. Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
quantity of milk and milk products con- Briffault, Robt. Sin and sex. 253 p. N. ¥ | workers, mimeograph operators, pillow and the car ‘ aa statement of the Service follows in 
7 i i ; * 91-744§| mattress tying, power-machine operators, 3 ull text: 
sumed per person in 1930 dropped 2 or Macaulay co., 1931. 31-7449 | mat : 7 
3 per cent below the 1924-928 level. and, Buswell, Guy T. Vocabulary of arithmetic, ; Sewing, shirt makers, supervisors and | Since 1912 the Public Health Service 
what is surprising, a decline occurred, ap- by .. and Lenore John. 146 p., illus. Chi-|matrons, teachers, typing, weaving, and 


cago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago, 1931. 31-7616 | wrapping in bakeries. e 

Call-bulletin, San Francisco. 1931 newspaper; In the 1929-30 biennium only one deaf 
and market analysis of San Francisco and | person was reported to the Industrial Com- 
northern Calif. 80 p., illus. San Francisco mission’s division of the deaf as having 


Call-bulletin, 1931. 31-7451 a . ; 
Clugston, Katharine. Finished, a comedy in| been injured by an industrial accident, 


parently, in the use of sugar, and a small 
decline in consumption of bread. Vege- 
tables and fruits, however, except oranges, 
have held their own. 

Combining the principal foods on the 


e ° | has been conducting a campaign in vari- 

Auto Light to 1 | ous sections of the United States directed 
| toward the eradication of trachoma. Tra- 

° |choma, sometime called “granulated eye- 

In Judging Clearance lids,” or “red sore eyes,” is an inflamma- 


tion of the lining of the eyelids. Trachoma 


j i j i | 5 scenes, by Katharine Clugston. (Yale plays,| and in this case the injury was not due e among the white population of the United 
r ; 
period it appears that the food consump- | Srrreacnn fast," ANT) 10k agi |to,any fault of the worker, He was paid! In Passing Patented | ste: not confined to any sharply de- 
c . : | le rench, . - ; j j ; is reval 
tion of the average American was about Craven, Frank. “That's gratitude!” comedy. | full compensation. The division says it = fined area, but in general is prevalent in 


4 per cent less in 1930 than in 1929 and 
10 per cent less than in 1928. Measured 
in calories, the decline was 4% per cent 
from 1929 to 1930. Thus, the consumption 


191 p. N. Y.. S. French, 1931. 31-7652 | has no means of finding out whether other 
| Donham, Wallace B. Business adrift. 165 p.| deaf persons were injured, but it is pointed 
N. Y.. eee “Wa house, ee, ee | oe that if there had been other severe 
co., inc., 1931. -7453 | accidents which entitled the injured to 
Fry, Harry 6, Eiect of Organic bescs upon | compensation reports would aes been 


the States of West Virginia, Kentucky, 

eastern Tennessee and western Virginia, 

Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
Hospitals Maintained 


‘Lamp Mounted on Fender 





of food in 1930 was lower, it seems, than} 


in any year since 1921. 

It is not unlikely that with the return 
of urban prosperity the consumption of 
meat and milk will return to the pre- 
depression level for awhile. Since it re- 
quires three or four acres to produce as 
much food, measured in calories, of miik 


or pork, or 12 acres devoted to beef pro- | 


duction, as one and one-half acres of 
wheat made in flour or one-third of an 
acre of sugar beets, it is clear that en 
increase in the consumption of milk and 
meat, especially beef, would increase the 
need for farm land. 


The increased consumption of milk and | 


pork up to 1924 and of beef up io 1926, 
made possible by the prosperity of the 
urban population, tended to relieve the 
agricultural depression, but this favorable 
influence has been largely, if not wholly, 
lost by the decline in per capita consump- 
tion of meat and milk during the last 
two years. 


Effect of Diet Change 


That changes in diet may have a great 
effect on the agricultural situation is 
indicated by the fact that it now re- 


The Federal Government is interested in brake linings that will give 
satisfactory service in the great variety of motor vehicles included in 


its fleet. 


Tests by the Bureau of Standards to provide comparative 


ratings for all brake linings submitted for approval is required under 


the Federal specifications. 


The test equipment, shown above, is built 


on the lines of a cradle-dynamometer, so that the torque may be 
measured on the frame of the machine regardless of the method of 
drive adopted for the shaft carrying a brake drum. The oscillating 


frame carries the two pressure arms carrying a brake shoe. 


The 


pressure is applied by means of the adjusting linkage connecting 
the front ends of the upper and lower pressure arms; this includes 
a ring gage for measuring the tension in this linkage and from the 


Rest 


: SS 


reading of this gage the press 


rictions on Butter Substitutes 


Are Considered by 36 Legislatures 


ure on the shoe is computed. 


aoa 





Ten Enact Laws to Tax Oleomargarine and Similar Pro- 
posals Are Pending in Other States 


quires over two acres of crops, besides | 


much pastures, to feed the average Amer- 
ican, but only one acre to feed the aver- 
age German, one-half acre to feed a Chi- 
nese, and one-fourth acre, a Japanese. 
This is owing largely to the difference 
in diet, except that the difference be- 


tween China and Japan is owing im large | 


measure to much higher crop yields in} 


Japan and to greater use of fish. 
However, changes in diet have been a 
minor factor in accounting for the present 
agricultural situation in the United States, 
and considering the stability in acreage 
required for consumption of food and 
fibres per person during 


the past 30) 


years, also the opulent ratio of land re-| 


sources to population, it seems improbable 
that the change in diet, or in consumption 
of other agricultural products, will in- 
fluence greatly the agricultural situation 
in the near future. 


Population Prospect 


Much more important is the population 
prospect. The decline in the birth rate 
since the War is ominous. The popula- 


tion of the Nation is still increasing about | 


1% per cent a year, but unless the birth 
rate rises, or unless the immigration laws 
are made more liberal, the population of 
the United States will become stationary 
about 30 years hence, when there will be 
less than 170,000,000 in the Nation. 

Soon afterward the population of the 
Nation seems likely to decline. In 1929 
there were 80,000 fewer children born 
than in 1928, in 1928 about 60,000 fewer 
than in 1927. The enrollment in the first 
grade of the public schools has been trend- 
ing downward irregularly since 1918, in 
the second since 1922, and in the third 
grade since 1924. The rapid decline in 
the birth rate since 1924 has not yet been 
reflected in these school enrollment fig- 
ures. 

The 1930 census figures on number of 


| 
| 


children are now available for many cities | 


and for a few States. In not a single 


city over 50,000 so far reported are there | 
enough children under one year of age,| 


nor even [ 
1,000 women 15 to 45 years of age to main- 


under five years of age, per} 


tain a stationary population, and in most | 


of the cities there are only two-thirds to 
three-fourths as many children as would 
be necessary. 

Rural Birth Rats Drops 


The rural population, particularly that 
part living on farms still has a large sur- 


plus of children above the number needed | 


to maintain a stationary rural popula- 
tion, but no more than is needed to make 
up for the deficiency in the cities. More- 
over, the birth rate, though much higher, 
is declining about as rapidly in rural as 
in urban territory, and the proportion of 
the population which is rural is also de- 
clining rapidly. 

It is very unlikely, therefore, unless 
the immigration restrictions are relaxed, 
or unless the cost of raising a family and 
the consequent psychology of the Ameri- 
can people is greatly altered, that the 
farmers of the United States may look 
forward to a maximum domestic demand 
for farm products only 25 to 30 per cent 
greater than today. The increase of ag- 
ricultural production between 1921, which 
was a very low year, however, and 1926, 
a year of high production, was about 27 
per cent. But this increase of production 
took place in five years, whereas the 30 
per cent increase we may anticipate in 
the domestic market for farm products 
will be spread over 30 years or more, 

Changes in Export 

The third factor in the prospect for 
consumption of farm products is the out- 
look for exports. Most of the exports of 
farm products go to Europe and in north- 
ern Europe the birth rate is declining as 
rapidly as in the United States. From 
Sweden to Switzerland and _ Scotland 
scarcely enough daughters are being born 
to replace the mothers of the present day, 
and a stationary population will be reached 
in 20 or 30 years unless immigration from 
southern and eastern Europe develops. In 
England and Germany the birth rate is 
lower than in France, where population 
has been maintained in a stationary con- 
dition for 60 years with the aid of immi- 
grants largely from Italy. 

The exports of farm products from the 
United States are already at the lowest 
point in 30 years or longer and with such 
@ population and tariff prospect in Europe 
the outlook for a rapid recovery in Amer- 
ican exports is none too assuring. Ap- 
parently the American farmer must look 
with hope to the Orient and trust that 
the establishment of peace and order in 
China and the development of industry 
may enable that great nation of the past 


and of the future to follow in the foot-| 
steps of Japan and purchase increasing, 
| 
i 


Amounts of American farm products. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


to prohibit the purchase of butter sub-; ufacturers. $100 on wholesalers, $2 on re- 


stitutes. for State institutions. 


A summary of all bills introduced in 
the State Legislatures, and action thereon 
so far as it has been taken, follows: 


Alabama 
H. 564. To tax oleomargarine 10 cents 
pound and require’ license fee from 
manufacturers and wholesalers. Pending. 
Arizona 
(Session adjourned.) 
S. 84. Prohibiting colored margarine and 


taxing retailers and wholesalers $100 per 
quarter; use of oleomargarine prohibited in 
State instituvio:s. Fa‘led to pass, 
Arkansas 
(Sessionr adjourned.) 

S. 509. To tax white margarine 8 cents 
pound and colored margarine 16 cents 
pound. Killed in Senate. 

H. 479. To tax oleomargarine 8 cents 
pound. Killed in House. 

California 


To revise act licensing manufac- 


H. 355. 
turers. Pending. 

H. 884. To permit manufacture and sale 
of naturally colored oleomargarine when 
such color results from the use of paim 


oil, provided such palm oil is at least 10 
per cent of the bulk. Pending. 
Colorado 


(Session adjourned.) 

H. 8. To license wholesale dealers $1,000, 
retail dealers $400, restaurants, hotels, 
boarding houses $100. Died. 

H. 9. To provide license fees 
and regulate manufacture. Died. 


H. 10. To provide manufacturer's license 
of $1,000, wholesaler’s $1,000, retailer's $400, 
hotels and restaurants $100; excise tax of 
15 cents pound; prohibit sale to State in- 
stitutiens of margarine colored to resemble 
butter. Passed in House, died in Senate. 


S. 152. To regulate manufacture and sale 
of any substitute for any dairy product, re- 


for sale 


quiring license and imposing excise tax. 
Died. 

S. 153. To regulate manufacture and sale 
of any substitute for any dairy product. 
Died. 

S. 154. To regulate sale of oleomargarine 
and levy excise tax. Died. 

S. 254. To regulate manufacture and sale 
of oleomargarine. Died. 

Connecticut. 
H. 413. To prohibit use of oleomargarine 


or butter substitutes in State institutions. 
Pending. 


Delaware 
(Session adjourned) 


H. 271. To require dealer to pay license 

fee of $7: Withdrawn. 
Georgia 
(Session adjourned) 

H. 56. To levy tax of 10 cents pound and 
prohibit purchase by State institutions. 
Died. 

Idaho 
(Session adjourned.) 

H. 116. Providing sales tax of 5 cents 
pound on uncolored and 10 cents pound 
on yellow margarine. Passed and ap- 
proved 

H. 203. To license dealers and reduce fee 


from $50 to $2 anually. 
killed in Senate 

S. 44. Prohibiting purchase of oleomar- 
garine or butter substitutes by any publicly 
owned institution. Passed and approved. 

Illinois 

H. 84, To prohibit Tise of butter 
tutes in State institutions. 
stituted H. 451. 


Passed in House, 


substi- 
Committee sub- 


H. 258. To require license fee of $250 
quarterly from wholesalérs and $75 quar- 
terly from retailers. Pending. 

H. 389. To levy tax of 20 cents pound. 


Amended by committee to 10 cents pound 
and favorably reported. 

H. 451. To limit amount of butter sub- 
stitutes used in State institutions to one- 
fourth amount of butter used in one year. 
Passed and sent to Governor. 


Indiana 
(Session adjourned.) 

H. 129 To levy sales tax of 5 cents 
pound. Passed ‘in House, failed in Senate. 

S. 6. To prohibit use in State institu- 
tions except penal. Withdrawn 

S. 76. To prohibit use in State insti- 
tutions, to ragtiase advertising and to pro- 
hibit sale of oleomargarine colored any 
shade of yellow or accompanied by color- 
ing material Failed to pass Senate. 

Iowa 
(Session adjourned) 

H. 106. Providing inspection fee and ex- 
cise tax of 5 cents pound. Passed and 
approved 

9. Same as H. 106. Withdrawn. 
Kansas 
(Session adjourned) 

H. 165. To prohibit use in State institu- 
tions Killed. 

H. 225. To require wholesale dealer’s li- 


cense of $250 quarterly and retail dealer's 
license of $75 quarterly Withdrawn. 

H. 286. To require wholesaler's license 
of $500, retailer's $100, peddiler’s $100, res- 
taurants, hotels, etc., $50. Killed. 

H. 625. To require annual license fee of 


$1 to sell and impose tax of 5c 
on white and a 


10 cents 10 ; 
ae S pound on yellow. 
eee: ane, prohibit use of butter substi- 

n ate institutions, s - 
eee ns. Passed and ap 

Maryland 

‘ _(Session adjourned) 
H. 88 To prohibit purchase of butter 


substitutes for State institutions 


H. 202, Died. 


To levy $500 license fee on man- 


-and from 


tailers. Died. 

S. 66. Same as H. 88. Amended to permit 
use for cooking but not as spread. Passed 
in Senate, died in House. 

S. 122. Same as H. 202. 
ate, died in House. 


Passed in Sen- 


Michigan 
To provide for stamp tax of 12 
cents pound. Amended to 6 cents and 
passed in House. Amended to 4 cents by 
Senate committee and killed in Senate. 

S. 37. To provide license of $100 for 
manufacturers or wholesalers, $10 for re- 
tailers, $2 for restaurants and boarding 
houses, and prohibit coloring in imitation 


H. 125. 


of butter. Passed and approved. 
Minnesota 5 
(Session adjourned.) 
H. 403. S. 406. To impose license fee 
of $2 on sellers of oleomargarine and to 
prohibit sale of yellow oleomargarine but 


permit its manufacture when made in whole 
or in part of animal fats and oils. Passed 
and approved. 

H. 428. To prohibit manufacture, use 
or sale of any flavoring preparation to be 
used in fats, oils or any article of food 
to produce a flavor in imitation of that of 
natural butter. Amended to provide for 
tax on substitutes used as flavoring in imi- 
tation of butter, 10 cents pound on butter 
substitutes, 5 cents pound on lard substi- 
tutes, Passed and approved. 

H. 672. S. 489. To impose license fee 
of $100 on manufacturers, $50 on wholesalers, 
$2 on restaurants, excise tax of 4 cents 
pound, and to prohibit manufacture and 
sale of yellow oleomargarine. Killed. 

H. 699. To impose license fee of $1,000 
on manufacturers, $500 on wholesalers, $100 
on retailers, $50 on hotels and restaurants, 
$10 on boarding houses, and to prohibit 
manufacture and sale of yellow oleomar- 


garine. Killed. 

H. 1347. S. 1159. To levy excise tax of 
4 cents pound. Killed. 

S. 608. To prohibit use of coloring mat- 
ter. Killed. 

Missouri 
(Session adjourned) 

H. 355. To prohibit sale of yellow oleo- 
margarine. Killed. ; 

H. 356. To provide that every article 


made in semblance of butter and not pro- 
duced from milk or cream be declared to 
be oleomargarine. Passed in Senate, re- 
ported favorably in House. 

H. 361. To require license of $500 on man- 
ufacturers, $200 on wholesalers, $10 on re- 
tailers, $3 on restaurants, and to prohibit 
sale of yellow oleomargarine. Killed. 

H. 362. To prohibit use of oleomargarine 
in State institutions. Killed. 


S. 234. Same as H. 361. Killed. 
S. 235. Same as H. 362. Killed. 
Montana 
(Session adjourned) 
S. 27. To increase license for whole- 


salers to $500 per quarter and retailer to 
$150 per quarter. Passed and approved. 


8. 77. To prohibit sale of colored oleo- 
margarine. Passed and approved. 
S. 88. To regulate manufacture and sale 


of oleomargarine and other substitutes for 
dairy products and to prohibit coloring to 
represent butter. Passed and approved. 
H. 150. To prohibit use of oleomargarine 
by State institutions. Passed and approved. 
H. 416. To regulate labeling and use in 
hotels and restaurants. Killed in House. 


H. 417. To provide for retail dealers’ 
license of $5 a year and tax of 10 cents 
pound. Killed in House. 

Nebraska 
(Session adjourned.) 
H. 1. To prohibit use of oleomargarine 


or butter substitutes in State institutions. 
Passed and approved. 

H. 188. To define and tax imitation but- 
ter 15 cents pound. Died. 
H. 409. To define and tax imitation but- 
ter. Died. 
H. 415. 
garine. Died. 

H. 422. To increase fees of dealers in 
imitation butter from $25 to $50 wholesale 
$1 to $5 retail. Passed and ap- 


S. 20. Same as H., 1. 

S. 117. To impose tax of 15 cents pound 
on imitation butter. Amended to exempt 
products containing more than 50 per cent 
of animal fats or oils produced in United 
States. Passed and approved. 


To prohibit coloring of oleomar- 


proved. 


8. 270. To impose tax of 15 cents pound 
on imitation butter. Indefinitely postponed. 
Nevada 
(Session adjourned.) 

A. 212 To regulate sale and impose 
tax of 10 cents pound on colored, 5 cents 
on uncolored Passed House and Senate, 


recajed and died. 
New Hampshire 


H. 280. To regulate coloring of oleomar- 
garine. Passed in House and Senate. 
New York 
(Session adjourned) 
A. 75. 8S. 63. To impose excise tax of 10 
cents pound. Killed. 
A. 612. 8S. 396. To provide that provi- 


sion against sale of imitatidn butter shall 
apply to oleomargarine or similar substance- 
when colored in imitation of butter. Killed. 

A. 772. 8. 765. To prohibit use of State 
money to purchase substitutes for butter 


or other dairy products. Passed and ve- 
toed. 

A. 873. To impose tax of 5 cents pound. 
Killed. 

S. 392. To prohibit sale of oleomargarine 
colored in imitation of butter. Passed and 
approved. 

North Carolina 
8. 154. To provide for license fee of 


$1,000 for manufacturer, $50 for wholesaler, 


extent and mechanism of reducing action 
of sodium methylate on nitrobenzene and 
azoxybenzene, by. . 


Hall, Edward H. St. Matthew's cathedral in 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 





Laramie, Wyo. 101 p., illus. Laramie, Wy., 
1931. 31-7525 
Hardy, Henry F. H. Good gun dogs, illus. 
91 p. N. Y., C. Scribner's sons, 1930. 
31-7388 
Horsfall, James G. Study of meadow-crop 
diseases in N. Y. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell 
univ., 1929.) 139 p., illus. Ithaca, N. Y., 
1930. 31-7389 
Houstoun, Robt. A. Intermediate physics. 
638 p., illus. N. Y., Longmans, Green & co., 
1930. 31-7617 
Kelly, Geo. E. Philip goes forth. 211 p. N. | 
Y., S. French, 1931. 31-7654 


McReynolds, Albert B. Soul-winning and 
stewardship sermons. 2d ed., rev. 259 p. 
St. Louis, Mo., Christian bd. of publication, 


1931. 31-7531 
Mathewson, Stanley B. Restriction of out- 
put among unorganized workers. 212 p. N. | 
Y., Viking press, 1931. 31-7450 


Mercedes, 
57 p. 


Miles, Mrs. Emma (Bell). 
cimore. 123 p., ilus. Atlanta, Ga., E. Hart- 
stock, 1930. 31-7430 

O’Callaghan, Mrs. Lavina V. (Armstrong). 
Hereanthere; book of verse, by Lovina Violet 
O'Farrell (pseud.). 16 p., illus. Pasadena, 
Calif., Prtd. by E. C. Tripp, 1930. 31-7647 

Ockerman, John W. Petrographic study of 
Madison and Jordan sandstones of south- 
ern Wis. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Wis., 
1929. “Reprinted ... from the Journal of 
geology, vol. xxxviii, no. 4, May-June, 1930.") 
346-353 p. Chicago, 1930. 31-7623 

Pappus, of Alexandria. Commentary of Pap- 
pus on book x of Euclid’s Elements; Arabic 
text and translation by William Thomson. 


Joseph. Thought force revealed. 
N. Y., Prtd. by Stettiner bros., 1929. 

31-7529 
Strains from dul- 


(Harvard Semitic ser., vol. viii.) 294 p. 
Cambridge, Harvard univ. press, 1930. 
31-7618 


Peters, Fredus N,. jr. Preparation and prop- 


erties of some new furan derivatives, by 
- . . and Richard Fischer. p. 2079-2082. 
Easton, Pa., 1930. 31-7622 
Richards, Mrs. Laura E.. (Howe). Florence 
Nightingale, angel of Crimea; ed. by .. 
(Appleton modern literature ser.) 181 p. 
N. Y., D. Appleton & co., 1931. 31-7381 
Riggs, Lynn. Green grow the lilacs, 166 p. 
N._Y., S. French, 1931. 31-7653 


Sandry, Ethel M. Carlton Park, builder. 
Pp. Brookly 
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$10 for hotels and dining rooms, $5 for 
boarding houses and prohibiting sale when 
colored yellow. Passed and approved. 


North Dakota 


(Session adjourned) 

H. 33. To provide for wholesale dealer's 
license of $1,000, retail dealer $200. Killed 
in House. 

H. 96. To levy tax of 10 cents pound and 
»impose license on manufacturers of $10, 
wholesaler $5 and retailer $2. Passed and 
approved. 

H. 286. To prohibit use of oleomargarine 
in State institutions. Passed and approved. 


Ohio 


H. 147. To prohibit sale of oleomargarine 
colored yellow. Passed and approved. , 

H. 372. To prohibit purchase for State 
institutions. Pending. 

H. 485. To levy tax of 10 cents 
on_yellow oleomafgarine. Pending. 

S. 75. To prohibit purchase of oleomar- 
garine, filled milk and other substitutes 
for dairy products. Passed in Senate, pend- 
ing in House. 


pound 


Oklahoma 


(Session adjourned.) 

H. 68. To provide for manufacturer's li- 
cense of $10, wholesaler's license of $10, re- 
tailer’s license of $5, aud hotels, restaurants, 
etc., $2; tax of 10 cents pound. Passed and 


approved, - 

H. 73. To provide 5 cents pound license 
fee. Killed. 

S. 28. To prohibit use of butter substi- 


tutes as food in State institutions. 


With- 
drawn, 


Oregon 


(Session adjourned.) 

H. 167. To provide excise tax of 7 cents 
pound for colored and 4 cents for uncolored. 
Withdrawn. 

H. 180. To provide excise tax of 10 cents 
pound. Withdrawn. 

H. 294._ To provide excise tax of 10 cents 
pound. Passed and approved 

S. 55. Torprohibit sale of yellow butter 
Substitutes. Passed and approved. 

S. 78. To prohibit use of oleomargarine 
or imitation cooking fats by State insti- 
tutions. Passed and vetoed. 

S. 166. To require license fee of $1,000 
from manufacturer, $500 from wholesaler, 
$100 from retailer. Passed in Senate, in- 
definitely postponed in House. 


South Dakota 
(Session aajourned) 
To tax butter substitutes 10 cents 
pound. Passed and approved. 
Ss. 175. Defines substitutes 
Passed and approved. 


Tennessee 
H. 466. S. 225. S. 404. To provide license 


H. 74, 


for butter. 





for manufacturer of $5, jobber $3, retailer $2, 
hotel $3, restaurants, etc., $2, boarding 
house $1; to levy tax of 10 cents pound on 
sales. Passed and approved. 

S. 226. To require labeling of substitutes 
for butter, etc. Pending. 


| Texas 


H. 261. To levy tax of 4 cents pound on 
| gales by wholesaler. Pending. 
| Utah 


(Session adjourned) 


H. 122. To levy tax of 10 cents pound on 
natural colored oleomargarine. Passed in 
| House, killed in Senate. 


Vermont 
(Session adjourned.) 

H. 74. To require all imitation butter to 
be colored green. Withdrawn. 

H, 129. To provide tax of 10 cents pound. 
Withdrawn. : 
| H. 130. To provide license fee of $100 on 
| each place selling butter substitutes. With- 
drawn 

H. 263. To define oleomargarine to 
clude nut margarine, imitation, substitute or 
renoyated butter, and require signs in 
public dining rooms. Passed and approved. 

H. 266. To prohibit sale of yellow oleo- 
margarine. Passed and approved. 


Washington 


(Session adjourned.) 

S. 79. To impose tax of 15 cents pound 
on butter substitutes and to license dealers. 
| Passed and approved. 

West Virginia 
(Session adjourned.) 

H. 292. To provide license fee on man- 
ufacturer of $500, wholesalers $250, retailer 
$50, hotel and restaurant $25, boarding house 
$10. Passed in House, failed in Senate. 

Wisconsin 

H. 72. To provide that Poor Relief shall 
furnish only genu‘ne butter to the poor, 
Killed in House. 

H. 141 To prohibit use of imitation 
| dairy products in public and charitable in- 
| stitutions. Passed in House pending in 
| Senate. 





H. 465. To prohibit handling of coloring 


. and Paul E. Bowman. | 


p. 1531-1536. Easton, Pa., 1930. 31-7620 
Gibran, Kahill. Earth gods. 40 p. N. Y.,| 
A. A. Knopf, 1931. 31-7431 


‘| per cent. 


n, Prtd. by Chat, 1931. 31-7532} 


made to the division. 
| Three Cases of Discrimination 


Only three cases of discrimination 
| against the deaf in the payment of wages 
| were reported to the division in 1929 and 
| 1930. A satisfactory adjustment was made 
|in all of these cases. 

The principal function of the division 
| is to place deaf workers, but the industrial 
depression has made such placement more 
| difficult than formerly. Numbers of the 
| deaf who were laid off as a result of the 
| business slump are hoping to return to 
their former employment when conditions 
improve. During the past two years 203 
;|deaf persons applied to the — for 
| jobs and positions were found @or 99 of 
them. In addition, contracts were made 
with six hotels and apartment houses for 
the collection of shoes for repair by a deaf 
man having his own shop. 

Instruction is available in five Min- 
nesota schools for deaf pupils, which have 
more than 400 such students. At a State 
boarding school, having the largest’ en- 
rollment of deaf persons, students are re- 
ported as having little difficulty in ob- 
| taining employment after graduation. 


Occupations Taught 


| The trades and occupations now taught | 
}in these schools include architectural 
drawing, art work and lettering, baking, 
| beauty culture, cabinet making, carpen- 
jter work, farming, general - repairing, 
| housework, laundry’ work, _ linotyping, 
| printing, sewing, shoe repairing, tailoring | 
|} and wood carving. 

| A study by the division of the causes 
| of deafness for 385 persons showed that 
| scarlet fever alone accounted for 22 per| 
cent of the deafness, while scarlet fever, 
|meningitis, brain fever, measles and 
|catarrh together were responsible for 52 





A survey of 379 wholly deaf persons by | 
five-year age groups disclosed that the 
|period in which the most persons lost 
| their hearing was when they were 31 to 





35 years old. Fifty-five of the total be- 
| came deaf in these years. The next high- 
| est number was 44 for the age group of 
| 21 to 25 years. The number of persons 
| becoming deaf by the time they reached 
| 40 was considerably larger than the num- 
| ber afflicted after that age. Eleyen per- 





sons were born without hearing. 








Banking: State Finance 


Conn. 8. 362. Trust succession in merger; 


ejected. - 
— H. 78. To require relisting with 


State Board of Assessment and Review all | 

sales and transfers of securities and credits. 
ed in House. 

~~ S. 291. To provide that State 

banks need not qualify with Securities De- 

partment as dealers in securities. Passed by 

Senate. Died in House. 

Iowa. S. 357. Merging budget depart- | 
ment with State Board of Assessment and | 
Review. Died in Senate. 2 

Minn. H. 138. Providing reserve may be 
“in cash or balance due from solvent banks, 
eliminating old provision requiring ‘‘one- 
fourth of which shall be in cash, the re- 
mainder in balances due from solvent 
banks.” Signed by Governor. 


Food and Drugs 


Iowa. H. 457. To make compulsory the 
pasteurization of milk and cream. With- 
drawn. 


Highways 


Iowa. H. 119. Creating State highway 
patrol of 35 persons, operating under high- 
way commission. S. 93 substituted. Passed 


by Senate. Died in House. 
° Insurance 
Conn. H. B. 476. To provide for proof | 


of financial responsibility through insurance | 
by owner of every motor vehicle prior to | 
registration. Rejected. 

Iowa. H. 112. To authorize real 
title insurance. Killed. 

Iowa. S. 343. To permit insurance com- 
panies other than life to invest in special 
assessment or improvement bonds of munici- 
palities of other States. Died in Senate. 

Iowa. S. 344. To permit insurance of 
buildings and other property against loss 
or damage caused by railroad equipment 
and motor vehicles. Signed by Governor. 

Iowa. S. 345. To permit insurance com- 
panies to appoint common agents. Signed 
by Governor. 

Mo. H. 517. To repeal section 5979, R. 
S. Mo. 1929, relating to taxation of insur- | 
ance companies and to enact a new section 
in Meu thereof, providing for 2 per cent 
premium tax less return premiums and re- 
insurance in authorized companies. Passed 
by House and Senate. 

Minn. 8. 952. To provide.that sureties 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications | 
may be obtained by writing to the de- | 
partment in the Stat> given below. | 


Minn.—Rept. of State Canvassing Bd. Gen. 
Election, Nov. 4, 1930. Also Primary Elec- | 
tion, Je. 16. Comp. by Mike Holm, Secy. of 
State. St. Paul, 1930. 

| N. Mex.—Official Manual, 1929-30. Mrs. E. A. 
Perrault, Secy. of State. Santa Fe, 1930. 

8th Bienn. Rept. of Tax Comm. for July 
1, 1928, to Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. 
by John Hoerns, Secy. Santa Fe, 1930. 

Mote. Supplementary Budget Message, bienn. 
1931-1933. Delivered by Gov. Chas. W. Bryan 
to 47th Session of Legisl., Jan. 28, 1931. 
Lincoln, 1931. 


estate 

















matter for making of 
Pending. 
| S. 38. To provide license fee of $1,000 


imitation butter. 


| signed to slide through the 
| post, thus allowing the lamp 








on manufacturer, $500 on wholesaler, $400 
to $100 on retailer, $100 on hotel and res- 


taurant owner, $50 on boarding house | 
owner. Passed and approved, ! 
| Wyoming 
| (Session adjourned) 
H. 77. To levy tax of 10 cents pound on 
vegetable oil margarine. Killed in Hoube. 
H. 157. To tax vegetable oleomargtrine 


} 10 cents pound and to prohibit sale of 
oleomargerine made to resemble yellow 
butter. Passed and approved, 


Also May Be Adjusted to 
Illuminate Motor, States 
Patentee in Application 





Illumination of the left side of an auto- 


mobile and adjacent roadway so drivers of 
approaching cars may “readily judge the| 


space clearance” in passing at night is 


cited as the gbject of a light for which a 
patent has just been granted by the United 
States Patent Office. 


The light is intended for mounting on 
the left front fender. 
for adjustment of position of the lamp, 
which illuminates the running board on 
the left side of the car and also can be 


In connection with this work, small hos- 
pitals usually located in residences pro- 
vided by the community have been estab- 
lished in areas where this disease pre- 
vails. Much progress has been made 
toward eradicating the condition, but there 
are yet many cases of trachoma, partic- 
ularly in the mountainous areas of the 
country that require treatment. 

A statement recently issued by the Pub- 
lic Health Service, “Advice to Persons with 
Trachoma,” is given as follows: 

1, Place yourself under treatment by a 


| reputable physician without delay—a spe- 


Provision is made | 


used to supply light when work on the) 


motor is required, according to the descrip- 
tion filed with the Patent Office by the 
patentee, Marion Ernest Welch, of High 
Point, N. C. 

In its normal position, the light points 
downward from its position above the left 
front wheel. 


¥ Postion of Light 
The vertical post attached to the top of 


cialist if possible. Continue treatment un- 
til the physician dismisses you. 

2. Do not be discouraged if your doctor 
fails to cure you in a few weeks. Many 
cases of trachoma require treatment off 
and on for two or three years. 

3. Keep your face clean, especially about 
the eyes. 


Boil or Burn Used Cloths 


4. Have clean handkerchiefs or clean 
cloths to wipe your eyes with. See that 
they are boiled or burned after use. 

5. Do not leave your towel, soap, or 
washbasin where other persons can use 
them, or they also may get trachoma. 

6. Babies may contract trachoma; so be 


the fender is equipped with an extension | careful in cleaning the baby’s eyes to use 


which permits the light to be raised and | Ww 
/lowered. This extension also is arranged 


ash rags that have been boiled. 


7. Persons with trachoma should not 


to allow rotation of the light around the | be exposed to dust. However, if you must 


supporting post. 


; |give you some protection. 
The light itself is attached to the end | only “ties working top ta Gat. 


of an arm which passes through the hea 
of the supporting post. This arm is de- 


varying distances from the supporting 
post. 

The post and projecting arm are hollow 
to provide housing for wires leading to 
the light. The casing and refiector of the 
light are elliptical in shape, thus project- 
ing the rays over a relatively long and 
narrow area on the left side of the car, 


according to specifications filed by the| 


patentee. 


Provision also is made in the specifica- under the American flag. 


| 


work in a dusty place, dust goggles 
Wear 


will 
them 


8. Remember that the wearing of dark 


head of the | 8lasses continuously tends to weaken the 
to be set at | ©¥ES. 


Wear them only when you are in 
bright sunshine. 

9. Glasses will not cure trachoma. Do 
not let anyone sell you glasses in the hope 
that they will cure your condition. 


Child Welfare Effort Makes 
Wide Appeal, President Told 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
The reprints 








tions for attachment of an auxiliary light | in one form or another now run into sev- 


to the post which supports the arm carry- 
ing the main light. 

The patent was issued under patent 
No. 1802398. 


. » . Record of Bills in... 
STATE LEGISLATURES 


Changes in Status 


on bonds of State officers and employes 
required by law shall be corporations au- 
thorized to act as sole surety; bonds to be 
approved by attorney general as to form. 
Signed by Governor. 

Minn, S. 1079. To require 300 applica- 
tions for insurance with one year's pre- 
miums paid in advance and assets of not 
less than $10,000 for organization of mutual 
insurance companies. Signed by Governor. 

N. H. H. B. 224. Relative to life insur- 
ance. Passed by House and Senate. 

N. C. H. 1221. To amend act defining 
and regulating group life insurance. Rati- 
fied. 

Judiciary 
Creating court of claims 


» & eh 
tome. . Passed 


to pass upon claims against State. 
by Senate. Died in House 


Labor and Industry 
H. 949. To remove limitation of 
hours of labor for women employes in 
restaurants. Rejected. 

Conn. H. 950. To permit women to work 
up to midnight. Rejected. 


Motor Vehicles 

Conn. H. B. 474. To provide for regu- 
lations on length and width of loads car- 
ried by Motor Vehicles. Rejected. 

Conn. H. 479. To require public service 
motor vehicles to use nonshatterable glass. 
Rejected. 

Conn. S. 488., Concerning proof of 
financial responsibility necessary for regis- 
tration and operation of motor vehicles, 
providing for posting of security or insur- 
ance policy in amount of $10,000 by owners 
of motor vehicles. Rejected. 


Public Health 
Iowa. H. 407. To prohibit sale of anti- 
freeze containing more than 10 per cent 
of methanol, and fixing other safeguards. 
Passed by House. Died in Senate. 
Iowa. H. 450. To require hospitais to 
have daily patient average of 20 before they 
may qualify as training schools for nut 
Passed by House. Died in Senate. 
Public Ueessies cia 
Calif, A. 827. To provide for 
by municipalities of street lighting systems 
and assess property. Passed by House and 
enate. 
— H. 151. To permit municipalities 
to pledge earnings of utilities in payment 
for plants purchased. Signed by Governor. 


Conn. 


Iowa. S. 11. To place telephone regula- 
tion in Railroad Commission. Died in Sen- 
ate. 

Iowa. S. 116. Placing all utilities securi- 
ties under Blue Sky Act. Signed by Gover- 
nor. 

Social Welfare 
Iowa. H. 244. To create State depart- 


ment of Public Safety supported by auto- 


mobile drivers’ license fees. S. 111 sub- 
Stituted. Passed by House end Senate. 
Taxation 
Conn. H. 566. Exempting bequests to 
private schools from inheritance tax. Re- 
jected 
Iowa. H. 74. Permitting tax upon agri- 


cultural lands taken over by State. With- 
drawn, 

Iowa. H. 89. 
dwelling and farm property by 
amount of mortgage. Died in 


Reducing assessed value of 
peepertone 
‘ouse. 


Iowa. H. 106. To tax oleomargarine 
5 cents © pound. Signed by Governor. 

Towa. - 1. Creating office of county 
assessor. Passed by Senate. Died in House. 

Iowa. S. 3. Imposing corporate excess 
tax. Killed. 

Iowa. S. 4. Clarifying powers of State 


tax board over local taxing bodies. With- 


drawn. 


Iowa. S. 5. Repeal mortgage registra- 
tion fee. Died in Senate. 

Iowa. S. 6. Reducing rate of intangible 
tax. Died in Senate. 


Iowa. 8S. 7. 
Died in Senate. 

Iowa. 8. 12. Changing distribution gaso- 
line tax proceeds. Withdrawn. 

Towa. 5S. 340, Exempting from taxation, 
property owned, operated or leased by a city 
or town, for purpose of supplying electricity, 
water, gas or heat. Died in Senate 

Nebr, 8S. F. 49. Making estate tax pay- 


To reassess public utilities. 


| 


eral millions. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers meeting at Hot Springs, Ark., 
this month, has accepted the challenge of 
the children’s charter as its national pro- 
gram and is devoting its 35th convention 
to the discovering of how these 19 prin- 
ciples may be realized “for every child 
regardless of race, color, or situation, 
wherever he may live under the protec- 
tion of the American flag.” 

The detailed reports of the scores of, 
committees and subcommittees of the na- 
tional conference are being sent to press 
as rapidly as they can be edited for the 
printer, and a number of them will soon 
be available for reference to all who are 
interested in the latest knowledge of child- 
hood, whether medical, educational, social 
or legal. The reports will comprise many 
volumes and will constitute an authorita- 
tive encyclopedia of latest information and 
methods. 

Meanwhile accurate abbreviated digests 
of these reports have been prepared and 
are available to the press, lecturers, 
parents, teachers and all others interested 
in the promotion of well-being of children. 
Much of this material has already been 
utilized in new books, recent magazine 
articles, lectures, radio talks and motion 
pictures. It will long continue to be a 
source of fact and inspiration for spread- 
ing the gospel of a better life for chil- 
dren. 

The Continuing Committee of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection is cooperating in the organiza- 
tion of still further State and local con- 


ferences, through personal contact, by 
travel where necessary, and by corre- 
spondence. 





able one year instead of 18 months after 
death, Signed by Governor 

Nebr. 8S. F. 62 Exemption of gasoline 
used to operate tractors, combines, stationary 
engines, pumps and other machinery not 
propelled over highways. Amended. Passed 
by Senate and House 


Nebr 8. 126 Authorizing appointment 
of a commission on advisability of income 
tax. Passed by Senate and House 


Ohio H. 7. Changing distribution of 


proceeds from gasoline tax Signed by 
Governor. 
Trade and Commerce 
Towa. S. 304. To permit cities and towns 


to enter motor fuel business 
prices are deemed excessive 
Workmen's Compensation 

Iowa Ss. F. 18 To extend workmen's 
compensation benefits to widows who re- 
marry Indefinitely postponed. 

Nebr. H. 414 To create an industrial 
commission of three members to adminis- 
ter workmen's compensation law. Passed 
by House and Senate 

Ohio. S. 273. 
lic employes’ 
pensation fund 


if prevailing 


Died in Senate. 


To make solvent the pub- 
section of workmen's com- 
Signed by Governor 
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Declines More 


Farm Products 


AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHen WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UnitTep States DaILy 





Show Irregular 


Price Changes <n a dozen. 





Numerous | 
Than Increases Around 
May 1, Department of Ag- 
riculture States 





Declines in prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts the early part of May were more nu- 
merous than increases, the Department of 
Agriculture has just stated. Butter was 
weak, potatoes were lower, eggs advanced 
slightly, and the poultry market is de-| 
veloping a trend in the seller’s favor, the 
Department said. The statement follows | 
in full text: . a | 

Changes in the price position of farm | 
products around May 1 were irregular, 
with the declines in the majority, as re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Cash wheat ad- 
vanced but the feeding grains went lower. | 
Wool sold fairly steady, but cotton reached | 


4new low levels and hides declined about 


* 


@ Put inquiry was fairly active and current | 


e 


« 


one-half cent. Cattle and hog values held 
rather well but tone of the lamb market 
was weak. 

Mill feeds have sagged back to the low 
points of two months ago because of light | 
demand. Dairy and poultry products were 
fairly steady as a group. Fresh killed 
large chickens were in light supply and 
selling higher while broilers were more | 
plentiful and lower. Potatoes and onions} 
sold lower but cabbage and field beans} 
showed some price gains and apple mar- 
kets were firm. 

Cotton Market Lower 


The cotton market declined further in} 
early May. Domestic and foreign demand 
for spot cotton continued rather indif- 
ferent, but increasing compared with a} 
year ago. Inquiries centered mostly on 
prompt shipments in small quantities for 
immediate mill requirements. The low 
grades, particularly in the brighter cottons 
in the lengths % and 15/16 inches seemed 
to command most attention. Coolness re- 
tarded growth of the early planted cotton 
in the central South, while to the east- 
ward somewhat more favorable conditions 
prevailed. 

According to the New York Cotton Ex- | 
change Service, world consumption of 
American cotton during the first eight 
months of this season amounted to 7,400,- | 
000 bales compared with 9,200,000 last sea- | 
son and 10,200,000 the season before last. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, 
26,500,000 cotton spinning spindles were | 
operated during March, compared with | 
25.800,000 in February and 28,900,000 in| 
March a year ago. Exports of cotton for | 
the week ended May 1 amounted to 74,628 | 
bales, compared with 42,237 for the cor- | 
responding week last season. | 

The new domestic wheat crop continues | 
to make favorable progress. Spring wheat | 
seeding on the other hand continued to 
be retarded by dry weather and unfavor- 
able soil conditions. Spring wheat seed- 
ing in the Canadian prairie provinces is 
also being retarded by lack of moisture. 
Prospective modifications in import tariffs 
in some European countries and recent | 
changes in milling regulations favor in- 
creased takings of wheat. 


Rye Prices Fall 


Rye prices declined to new low levels 
for the season in the futures markets, in- 
fluenced by a continued slow demand for 
the relatively large supplies of old crop 
grain and the good prospects for the new 
crop. Corn markets turned sharply down- 
ward, largely because of the continued | 
slow demand. Oats weakened with corn | 





offerings were readily taken. Barley mar- 
kets weakened with other feed grains but | 
were influenced also by a slow demand 
for feeding types. | 

Average prices of important feeds at 
the larger distributing markets declined 
around May 1. Present prices on the av- 
erage are the lowest since early in March. | 
The season's low was reached on Feb. 25, | 
when the index stood at 70.2 per cent. 
Pastures are largely satisfactory east of 
the Rocky Mountains. The moderate to 
heavy rainfall in the central part of the 
? . 
country, especially in the lower Great 

lains and the lower Ohio and Missouri 
valleys, favored pasturage.. The low levels | 
to which milk and butter-fat prices have 
declined in many feeding areas, together 
with the extreme weakness in feed grains 
and favorable prospects for new -crop |} 
wheat, have been contributing factors to 
the pronounced decline in mill-feed prices 

Hay prices generally ranged from steady 
to somewhat lower in early May. Arrivals 
were mostly light and in only fair de- 
mand. Marketings of all hay at the lead-| 
ing domestic markets so far this season, | 
although of fair volume, have been some- | 
what below those of other recent years. | 
Receipts for April totaled 4,198 carloads, | 
compared with 4,842 for April last year 
and 4,733 for the corresponding month 
of 1929. 

Western Alfalfa Markets Steady 

Arrivals from July through April of the | 
1930-31 crop year totaled 48,875 carloads 
compared with 50,569 for the correspond- | 
ing period of last year and 60,200 carloads | 
two years ago. Alfalfa markets ranged | 
from steady on the Pacific coast and in 
the central West to somewhat lower at} 
several of the larger markets farther on | 
and in the Southeast. 

Despite liberal receipts, the heaviest 
of the year to date, at Chicago, and other 
markets, fat steer values held up re-| 
markably well around the first of the} 
month. Closing prices were mostly steady 
6n fed steers and long yearlings, aedeoaan | 
good and choice light heifers and mixed |} 
yearlings closed 25 to 50 cents lower, and | 
common and medium kinds weak to 25 | 
cents lower. Demand broadened for 500 
to 700 pound thin cattle, suitable for graz- | 
ing purposes, and at the same time for 
well-bred medium weight and heavy feed- | 
ers. Prices ruled firm, the supply was 
limited and exceeded by the demand. 

Relatively larger receipts of hogs re- 
sulted in a series of slow markets with} 
prices again falling to about the low} 
point of the year. Receipts direct to 
packers during April were around 201,- | 
000 head as compared with 170,000 for! 
April, 1930. 

Fat lamb prices seem to be unable to | 
get back to the $10 mark, which was paid | 
at Chicago, near the end of April. Re- 
cent top was $9.60 for choice lambs. The 
supply was limited quite largely to wooled 
lambs from Colorado, these beginning to | 
show some season end uneveness. Clipped | 
lambs showed some increase in numbers 
but were still far in the minority. Fat | 
Sheep were almost too scarce to form a 
basis for reliable quotations. 

Less Money Paid for Wool | 

Seasonally quiet conditions in the goods | 
markets were reflected in the very light 
trading in wool on the Boston market. 
Slight price declines were quite generally 
distributed over all grades of domestic 
wools. The price declines reported at the 
opening of the London wool sales late 
in April have been fully confirmed by 
later sales. Greasy crossbred woois grad- | 
ing 40s to 50s are mostly 15 per cent lower | 
than at the close of the previous sales. | 
Scoured crossbred wools, especially the 
short clothing wools, have not declined | 
greatly. | 

After dropping another *2 cent at the 
end of April, the egg markets steadied 
with an increase in buying interest and | 
remained nearly unchanged. Buyers 

in the | 








seemed to have more confidence 





respond. 
satisfactory 


Satisfactory 


Speculative in- 
likewise more active and} 
|larger storage commitments were made.| | , 
| All this combined to bring about a slightly | bling points ruled steady near the first 
|firmer market around the first of the | Of 

month, with prices recovering from ‘2 to 1) 


Increasing supplies of fresh-killed broil- 
ers combined with a slackened demand 
|caused broiler prices to drop off about 1 
cent on the fancy grades near May 1. 
The less desirable stock was handled at very 
irregular prices. 
are being made in cold storage stocks of 
all classes of poultry, and the market is 
developing a trend that is distinctly in the 
seller’s favor. 


reductions 


Butter Position Weak 


Butter position continued rather weak, 
especially in the eastern markets. The 
ty-cent net decline at the end of April 
failed to clear arrivals, as buyers did not 
Most dealers reported a fairly 
outlet for butter, 








A 





although 





lower market values and appeared more | trading at no.time could have been called 
willing to expand their purchases on the 
expectation of favorable reaction of con- 
sumers to lower prices. 
lterests were 


| brisk. Such reports as are available indi- 


}cate that butter production for April, like 
that of March, was heavy. 


Cheese markets at Wisconsin assem- 


the month. Trading was only fair. 
Daisies and twins showed fair clearance, 
and longhorns also experienced a *some- 
what better call. 


May opened with potato markets weak 
and dull. The Chicago carlot market 
dropped sharply on spot sales but those 
|for delivery in October remained nearly 
steady in price. 

Auction prides of strawberries in Louisi- 
ana have shown remarkable strength, con- 
sidering the fact that many States are 
now shipping berries. Dealers reported a 
somewhat lower range of prices on Texas 
onions, but the light remaining supplies 
of old-crop onions advanced sharply. 

Little activity was reported in the Mich- 
igan Red Kidney bean market. Growers 
in that State mostly received $7.25 per 100 
pounds for the light offerings. Dealers 


‘Tobacco Cooperatives Plan 
Activities in Three States 


The organization committees for 
cooperative marketing of tobacco in Vir- 


ginia, North Carolina, and 


to have a sufficient volume of tobacco in 


sight to justify operations 


the 1932 crop. The Federal Farm Board 
is assisting these committees as well as 
interested groups of tobacco growers in 
Although tobacco growers 


other States. 
can be greatly benefited 


and efficiently operated cooperative asso- 
ciations, the Board recognizes that co- 
operative marketing will not, of itself, pre- 
vent ruinously low prices if growers con- 
tinue to pile up enormous surpluses. 


Growers of burley and 


bacco are now facing at least a year of 
greatly increasing supplies of tobacco, re- 
duced demand and exceedingly low prices, 


are buying pea beans sparingly at cur- 


rent prices and growers 
recent levels. 
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growers, especially those 


the 


Georgia expect | marketing. 


beginning with jin existence and 
years. The 


by intelligently 
months. 


flue-cured to- efficient and economical 


year. 


are holding at begin operation with 


the 


that will bring financial ruin to many 
favorably 
situated as to yield per acre, quality of | 
product and efficiency in production. 
Tobacco growers are beginning to give | 
some serious consideration to cooperative | 
In Wisconsin and Maryland, 
associations are operating that have been 
successful 
South Carolina 
Growers Marketing Association was 
ganized last year, and in Virginia, North ‘ 
Carolina, and Georgia, organization com- 
mittees have been functioning for several 
The committees in these three 
States have recently decided not to or- 
ganize for handling the 1931 crop because 
the volume of tobacco now signed is not 
of sufficient volume to give assurance of 
this 


less 


for 


operation 


These committees, however, have made 
plans for carrying on their activities look- 
ing to the organization of associations in 
Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia to 
1932 crop.— 


Issued by Federal Farm Board. 





many 
Tobacco 
or- 


Industrial Survey | 


_ Of New York City 


Value of Products and Number 
Of Employes Increased for 
1929, Census Shows 


The Bureau of the Census announces the 
following summary statistics for Greater 
New York, compiled from data collected 
at the census taken in 1930, which covered 
manufacturing activities in 1929: 

Number of establishments, 29,434; num- 


ber of salaried officers and employes, 153,- 
013; number of wage earners (average for 
the year), 565,080; salaries paid, $437,122,- 
085; wages, $914,055,106; cost of materials, 
$2,.882,785,984; cost of fuel and purchased 
energy, $76,281,922; value of products, $5,- | 
987,817,097; value added by manufacture 





epust lift the FLAP 


To avoid tearing tin foil, stip first 


Revenue stamp and break it 


new, scientific and sanitary method of wrapping 


E moment you open the new Camel Humidor 
Pack you begin to note the advantages of this 


Camel cigarettes, 


At once you are greeted with the delightful aroma 


that comes from choicest Turkish and mellowest 





Raslan tau jor do eeepeaians ae arta 2 


o 


Domestic tobaccos in prime condition. 


Your sense of touch also detects the freshness of 
Camels, for unlike moisture-robbed cigarettes Camels 


are pliable to the fingers. 


But the real difference comes when you light 


to open 
THE HUMIDOR PACK 


Simply lift this flap and you will 
specially devised air-seal 
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Sa 
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Vide 


V 


Help yourself to a fresh cigarette, then slide 


package back into its Humidor Pack 


iN 


ob 





Close package. It guards Camels from dust and 
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(value of products less cost of materials, 
fuel, and purchased electric energy), $3, 
028,746,191. 


The number of wage earners and the 


value of products represent increases of 
2.3 and 4.6 per cent, respectively, as com- 
pared with 552,507 wage earners and 
products valued at $5,722,071,259 reported 
for 1927, the last preceding censys year. 


The census of manufactures covers 
manufacturing and printing and publish- 
ing establishments whose products made 
during the census year were valued at 
$5,000 or more. Repair shops and estab- 
lishments engaged solely in custom work, 
such as custom tailor shops, are not in- 
cluded. 


Preliminary reports for individual in- 
dustries, covering the United States as a 
whole, were issued in 1930. The prepara- 
tion of these reports (which were in 
greater demand than the State or city 
statistics) has naturally delayed some- 
what the publication of figures for States 
and smaller areas.—I/ssued by the Bureau 
of the Census. 
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Hold package as shown and with your thumbe 
push it part way out of Humidor Pack 


germs aad provides sanitary protection 


a Camel and inhale its cool, fragrant smoke. 


Cigarettes brought to you so perfeetly conditioned 
deserve to be kept that way in your pocket. 


The simplest way to insure this is to open the Camel 


Humidor Pack as shown above. 
That will keep intact the mildness and freshness 


that is making the whole country say: “Now I'd walk 


two miles for a Camel because they’re twice as good.” 
H you haven’t tried Camels in the new Humidor 


Pack, switch over for just one day. 


Then go back tomorrow, if you can. 


CaMELS ..... 


PROVIDES CAMELS 
It is the mark of a considerate host- 


Smoke a Frresu Cigarette! 


@ 19. Bb. Revecids Tetecss Couper, Wmnenfcthem, B.C 





ess, by means of the Humidor Pack, 


to “Serve a fresh cigarette.” 


Buy 


Camels by the carton—this cigarette 
will remem fresh in your home and 


office 
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Unclaimed Wages : 





|Board of Tax Appeals 


Central Agency | Pb FEDERAL 


ATTORNEY 


To Conduct Legal 


Research Urged 





Chief Justice Hughes Says 
That Data on Disposition | 
Of Cases Would Aid in 


Administration of Justice : 





The need of adequate statistical infor- 
mation to facilitate the administration of 
justice was stressed by Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes in an address at 
the opening mecting of the American Law 
Institute in Washington, May 7. The Chief 
Justice particularly expressed the hope 
that Congress would pass laws at its next 
session to enable the Conference of Senior 
Circuit Judges to develop its work in con- 
nection with the administration of justice 
in general, as distinguished from the mere 
consideration of congestion of courts and 
the need of additional judicial assistance. 

Experience, he said, has shown that the 
need for 20 additional district judgships in 


1920 was not temvorary but permanent 
“Instead of litigation decreasing. it has 
increased.” he stated. With a compila- 


tion of figures as to judicial administra- 
tion. he added, “there is no reason to 
doubt that we should have access to trust- 
worthy information as to the hantiling and 
disposition of cases so that at least we 
may avoid inconsiderate generalizations 
and the adoption of unintelligent pro- 
posals.”’ 

The address olf 
lows in full text: 

Following the practice happily inaugu- 
rated by my distinguished predecessor, 
Chief Justice Taft. I avail myself of the 
privilege of extending to you a most cor- 
dial greeting. Your annual consultation 
is coming to be the Spring meeting of the 
American bench and bar. The contagion 
of your influence has spread, so that the 
by-products of your labors may be fully 
as important as their direct results. I 
am more impressed each year with the 
prodigious character of your task in the 
restatement of the law, as indicated by 
the multiplying draft; and revisions which 
come to my desk. 

In another sphere of activity, under the 
guidance of your versatile and indefatig- 
able chairman, there has recently been 
issued a report appropriately emphasiz- 
ing the need of suitable statistics to re- 
cord the efficiency or inefficiency of the 
administration of justice. I trust that 
you may be spared the extension of this 
statistical ingenuity to ascertain to what 
extent the members of this distinguished‘ 
body have actually and adequately ana- 
lyzed and mastered the elaborate legal 
studies which the institute is putting 
forth. You are fortunate in your mentors 
and in these opportunities for conference 
in which their reporis and drafts are put 
under the scrutiny of those most compe- 
tent, by reason of knowledge and skill 
in judgment, to criticise them. 


the Chief Justice fol- 


Problems in Administration 


In the midst of a task so great as this, 
there may come a time of discouraging 
reflection upon the immense needs of the 
administration of justice and the ex-| 
treme difficulty of finding a way by which 
human nature in administration can 
solve the problems which it creates. In 
face of uncertainties and disappoint- 
ments, one thing is sure, that we can not 
afford to take a defeatist attitude. At 
the beginning of our Government, how 
many cogent reasons could have been ad- 
duced to demonstrate the impossibility of 
welding into a nation the various col- 
onies with their divergent interests, and 
how difficult must have appeared the suc- 
cessful working of a Federal Government 
of limited powers and the development of 
public affection for that Government. 
How idle it might then have seemed to 
those who were suffering from the reac- 
tions of the revolutionary effort to as- 
sume that a supreme tribunal could pos- 
sibly render decrees that would be ac- 
ccp.ed by disputing States jealous of their 
prcrogatives and asserted rights. | 

The most important lesson of the past 
is ever to strive and never to be dis- 
heartened because of the immensity of a 
necessary task. The ultimate goal may 
seem ever to recede aS we advance, but | 
we press on. Your endeavor is to pro- 
vide a heloful, if not absolutely author- 
itativc, res.atement of the law and thus 
to diminish the areca of ignorance and 
futile controversy. While this touches 
only one of the problems of the admin- 
istration of jusiice, you have stimulated 
efforis to deal with others. The distinctive 
feature of our day is that through sur- 
veys, institutes, and judicial councils, we 
are making an exhaustive catalogue of 
evils. As a result, specifics will gradually 
b> found, and at least we have the most 
interesting of all occupations in trying to 
find them 

S.udy of Legislative Work 

Nor will our expert devotees of research 
stop with the shortcomings of judicial 
proceedings. Eventually even legislative 
inefficiency may reccive attention, not 
simply in the recriminations of political 
campaigns, or in futile harangues on the 
multiplicity of laws, but in the intelligent 
devising of improved methods. Studies by 
institutes of human relations may bring 
us gradually to a better understanding 
of the way in which laws actually work 
and to more. successiul adapations of 
remedies to social requirements. When we 
consider the 48 States devoted to some- 
what inexpert experiments upon the body 
politic, we may marvel that the victim 
of so many operations gets on so well. 

In the field of endeavor with which I 
have the honor to be associated, I am 
glad to be able to report a measure of 
progress. On Monday last, the Supreme 
Court finished the hearing of arguments 
for the term, and we a’e now engaged in 
deciding the controversies that have been 
submitted. We are as nearly up to date 
in the hearing of cases on our docket as 
is practicable. Taking the cases that have 
been argued and submitted on their merits, 
we have disposed of a considerably larger 
number than at the preceding term. 
this moment there are only about 24 case 





on the docket (counting as ° 2 thore 
cases which are brought together as a 
single controversy) in which juvisdicvion 
on appeal has heretofore been noted or 
writs of certiorari have been granted. Of 


these, several are ceases in which writs of 
certiorari were granted as late as April, 
and there is only one case in which juris- 
dicticn had been noted prior to March of 
this year, and that case could have been 
heard had the parties been ready. The 
Supreme Court is abreast of its work. 


Additional Judgeships Considered 

In these days of surveys and judicial 
councils the potentiality of the annual 
conference of the senior Federal circuit 
judges shculd not be overlooked. I am 
anxious that this instrumentality should 
be developed. At the conference last Sep- 
tember, we had under consideration, in 
view of the congestion in the Iederal dis- 
trict courts, the necessity of obtaining 
more judges. Here, as in connection with 
other problems, we found, upon examina- 
tion, that we were confronted with a more 
fundamental question than that of im- 
mediate relief. For reasons not difficult 
to understand, there have been proposals 
for the creation, not simply of additional 
judgeships, but of additional districts, in- 


volving the provision of the offices and fa- | 





Promulgated May 7 
Joseph H. Adams. Docket No, 32894. 

The disclosures in a patent appli- 
cation are addressed to those skilled 
in the art to which the inventions 
therein disclosed pertain, and there- 
fore the valuation of such an applica- 
tion must be made in the light of the 
value which would be considered as 
attaching thereto by those skilled in 
that particular art. 

A collatera! attack may not be made 
in a proceeding before this Board 
upon the validity of a patent and, 
therefore, in the absence of controlling 
judicial determinations to the con- 
trary, we must accept the patents as 
validly issued on the basis of the 
patent applications and that the dis- 
closures in the patent were also prop- 
erly disclosed in the applications. 

A patent application is a porperty 
right to which a fair market value on 
a given date may be assigned. 

The fair market value on March 1, 
1913, of certain patent applications 
determined. 


cilities essential to the equipment of new 
districts. 

Instead of dealing with this question in 
a casual and limited way, the conference 
thought that the time had come for 
comprehensive survey to ascertain the best 
means of promoting the economical and 
efficient administration of justice in the 
Federal courts, whether by divisions of 
districts, consolidation of districts, or cre- 
etion of new districts. This question 
should be dealt with in a thorough going 
and scientific manner, so far as is possible 
in view of the difficulties created by local 
sentiment and tradition. We need a com- 
petent survey and report. The conference 
requested the Attorney General to make a 
study of the subject including the possible 
consolidation or change of existing dis- 
tricts and divisions with estimates of cost 
and efficiency, and report to the confer- 
ence at its meeting next Fall. 

Increase in Litigation 


With respect to the pressure for the cre- 
ation of additional district judgeships, as 
distinguished from additional Federal dis- 
tricts, the conference referred to the limi- 
tation created by the Act of Sept. 14, 1922, 
which created 20 additional district judge- 
ships, but with the provision that, as va- 
cancies occurred, these should not be filled 
without a special act of Congress. Ex- 
perience has shown that the need was not 
temporary but permanent. Instead of liti- 
gation deereasing, it has increased. It 
was found that, in every instance but one. 
where a vacancy had occurred, there had 
been no question of the need of continu- 
ing the judgeship, but the time involved 
in getting the necessary special act 
through Congress had caused delay and 
congestion. 

The conference, therefore, recommended 
that in the 14 instances of vacancies that 
have occurred or will occur in these judge- 
ships, the limitation should be removed 
and these judgeships should be made per- 
manent. The Congress has not yet acted 
upon this recommendation. The confer- 
ence of,senior circuit judges, after careful 
consideration, also recommended addi- 
tional district judges in five districts, and 
that no further provision for additional 
district judges should be made. Save in 
one instance, the additional judgeships 
thus recommended have not as yet been 
provided. There have been, however, three 
additional judgeships provided for other 
districts. 

Inadequate Statistics Noted 

The conference noted the inadequacy of 
the present statistics of the work in the 
Federal district courts, a subject which 
has recently received the attention, so far 
as criminal statistics are concerned, in the 
report of the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement. This 
report, as you have doubtless noted, makes 
a very serious criticism of the criminal 
statistics published by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There are major defects with 
réspect to classification. There are se- 
rious omissions in relation to the dispo- 
sition of cases. The bases selected are 
such as frequently tend to mislead rather 
than to give an accurate view. The rec- 
ommendation is made that there should 
be a central statistical bureau. 

The report makes it evident, as it seems 
to me, that we can expect but slight, if 
any, improvement in our statistical meth- 
ods unless an adequate organization is 
maintained for this purpose in the De- 
partment of Justice, with a supervising 
staff through which accurate, comprehen- 
sive and uniform statistics can be ob- 
tained. Pending such :n organization, 
some improvement may be possible, but I 
do not think it will amount to much. It 
is easy to exaggerate the value of mere 
compilations of figures as to judicial ad- 
ministration, even assuming that they are 
carefully compiled, but there is no rea- 


|} son to doubt that we should have access 


to trustworthy information as to the 
handling and disposition of cases so that 
at least we may avoid inconsiderate gen- 
eralizations and the adoption of unintelli- 
gent proposals, 

But ambitious schemes for tabulating 
the work of the Federal courts will in- 
evitably fail, in my jugment, if they are 
left to be worked out in the various Fed- 
eral districts without constant expert su- 
pervision, and for that supervision it will 
be necessary to have a central, well in- 
formed and continuously active agency. 

General Administration Considered 

The conference of senior circuit judges 
also took into consideration the question 
of developing its work in connection with 
the administration of justice in general, 
as distinguished from the mere consid- 
eration of the problem of congestion and 
the need of additional judicial assistance 
to which the act creating the conference 
devotes particular attention. It has been 
the practice in respect to the matters 
of congestion, additional judges, etc., as 
to which the conference has made fec- 
ommendations, to include these recom- 
mendations in its report which was placed 
in the hands of the Atiorney General 
and embodied by him in his report to the 
Coneress. 

The conference has sought to avoid 
any quesiion as to the scope of the au- 
thority which the Congress intended to 
confer upon the confercnee, acting as 
such. And the conference has thought 
it advisable that there should be an 
amendment of the statute creating it so 


that the conference should be authorized | 


xplicitly to recommend to the Congress 
from time to time such changes in statu- 
tory law affecting jurisdiction, practice, 
evidence and procedure, in the different 
Federal district courts and circuits courts 
of appeal. as may seem desirable. The 
Attorney General, acting upon the request 
of the conference, presented the matter 
to the Congress and bills to carry out 


the recommendation were introduced, but, | 


due, I suppose, to the pressure of legis- 
lative work, the bills were not acted upon 
Enactment of Legislation 

I trust that legislation to carry out this 
important recommendation will be enacted 
by the next Congress, If the work of the 
conference is thus developed, I trust that 
it may be possible to secure the general 
cooperation of the bench and bar in a 
manner perhaps similar to that which 
was successiully followed when the re- 
vised Fcderal cquity rules were adopted. 
We await with keen interest the result 
of the comprehensive survey of the busi- 
ness of the Federal courts which is being 
made by the National Commission. 

The more we study the problems of 
organization and method, and appreciate 
the necessity of improvments in these re- 
spects, the more sensible we are that such 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) 
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Requirements of Law Are Construed 
For Petitions to Cancel Trade Marks |; 


Court of Customs and Patent Appeals Sustains Request for 


Cancellation of ‘Ensemble’ as Brand for Garments Owing 





’ 
Move. Brasstere Co., INc., 
v. 
BroMiey-SHeparp Co., Inc. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2648. 

| Appeal from the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. Cancellation No. 1720. 

Briesen & SCHRENK (LOUIS ALEXANDER and 
Conway P. Coe of counsel), for appel- 
lant; Geo. P. Kimmet (SAMUEL Bocorap 
of counsel), for appellee. 

Before GraHam, Presiding Judge, and 
BLAND, HATFIELD, GARRETT and LeENROOT, 
Associate Judges; HatTFre.Lp and Lenroor, 
JJ., dissenting. 

Opinion of the Court 
April 28, 1931 

Bianp, Judge—This is an appeal in a 
trade mark’ cancellation proceeding | 
from the decision of the Commissioner | 
|}of Patents affirming the decision of the 
Examiner of Interferences sustaining ap- 
pellee’s application for the cancellation 
of the registration of appellant's trade 
| mark “Ensemble” for use on “garter-bras- 
| sieres.” 

Appellant's trade mark, No. 197197, was 
registered April 14, 1925, on an applica- 
| tion filed Dec. 26, 1924. 

In its petition for cancellation, appellee 
alleged that it was engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of ladies’ “undergarments 
and garments” which “might be desig- 
nated as garter-brassieres;” that in the 
year 1924, it adopted and began the use of 
the word “Ensemble,” not as a_ trade 
mark, but as a term descriptive of a cer- 
tain type or style of combination under- 
garment for ladies, comprising what 
“might be termed as a brassier, chemise, 
and step-in”; that it has continuously 
used said name on, and in advertising, 
its goods from the year 1924 to the pres- 
ent time; that the term “Ensemble” is 
| descriptive; that immediately after appel- 
lant had registered the word “Ensemble” | 
as its trade mark, it challenged the right 
|of appellee to use that term to describe | 
its combination garment; that, on or) 
about Oct. 6, 1926, appellant filed a suit | 
against appellee in the United States Dis- | 
trict Court, Southern District, New York, | 
and alleged in its bill of complaint that 
appellee was guilty of trade mark in- 
fringement by reason of its use of the 
word “Ensemble”; that, on Dec. 7, 1926, 
appellee’s motion to dismiss the bill of | 
complaint was denied by the court; that, | 
on Feb, 18, 1927, the court granted appel- | 
lee’s motion for the filing of a bill of | 
| particulars by appellant as to the charge | 
of unfair competition; that counsel for | 
appellant, although frequently requested 
to do so, never filed a bill of particuiars, 
bul, on Oct. 7, 1927, dismissed the bill of 
complaint without prejudice; and that 
appellee deemed itself injured by the 
registration of the word “Ensemble” to 
appellant. | 

In its answer, appellant admitted that | 
it had requested appellee to discontinue | 
in con-| 
; nection with merchandise like that cov- | 
ered by appellant's registration; that ap- | 
pellant filed suit against appellee on or 
about Oct. 6, 1926; that appellee filed | 
a motion to dismisse the suit; that | 
said motion was heard on Dec. 7, 1926, | 
and denied by the court; and that the 
bill of complaint was withdrawn without 
prejudice and without cost to either party, | 
in accordance with a stipulation entered 
into by counsel for the parties and filed | 
in the district court on Oct. 24, 1927. All| 
cther allegations contained in appellee's | 
application were denied by appellant. It| 
was alleged in the answer that, at the! 


To Descriptive Properties 





— 


| request of appellant, appellee agreed to 
| discontinue 


the use of the word “En- 
semble” on goods similar to those covered 
by appellant's registration; and that, when 
appellee subsequently made some further 
use of the word “Ensemble” in violation 
of its agreement, appellee apologized to 
appellant and claimed that such use was 
inadvertent and would not be repeated. 


Appellant submitted no testimony. 


The only testimony submitted by ap- | 


pellee is that of its counsel of record, 
George P. Kimmel, who testified that he 
was attorney for appellee, and that the 
word “Ensemble” was commonly used by 


| merchants and others to describe combi- 


nation garments prior to, and since, ap- 
pellant first used “Ensemble” as a trade 
mark. Thereupon, th. witness identified 
and introduced in evidence copies of a 
newspaper, The Evening Star, Washing- 
ton, D. C., dated. respectively. Sept. 14, 16, 
17, 20, 22, 23, and 26, Oct. 7, 10, 13, 14, 17, 
18. and 26, and Nov, 4, 6, 7, 13, and 18, 
1924, eight copies of “Vogue” magazines 
published during various months of the 
year 1924, and a copy of The Corset and 
Underwear Review, dated January, 1925, in 
each of which appeared an advertisement 
by others showing the use of the word 
“Ensemble” to describe various ladies’ gar- 


ments. The witness then testified as fol- 
lows: 

Q. 9. What name has petitioner used on 
any of its garments? A. Snuggleband-Ensem- 
ble 

Q. 10. Have you a specimen of petitioner's 
garment? A. I have and hand you a speci- | 


men of the same the label which was on the 
same having been removed by me. 


Examiner Sustained 


Cancellation Petition 
Thereupon, the garment identified by the 


witness was offered in evidence as ap- | 


pellee’s Exhibit No. 7. 
The witness then testified in detail re- 
garding the suit filed by appellant against 


appellee in the District Court, Southern | 


District, New York, which, in a general 
way, substantiated the allegations in re- 
gard thereto contained in appellee's peti- 
tion for cancellation. Certain correspond- 
ence between counsel for the parties, re- 
lating to the suit in the district court, 
together with certain affidavits filed in 
that case with appellee's motion to dis- 
miss were offered in evidence. The wit- 
ness then testified as follows: 

9 
‘am = make in connection with this case 
and if so, please make them. A. I find among 
my papers a folder published by Bromley- 
Shepard Company, Inc., which on the fifth 
pag. shows the manner of use for advertising ! 
of the word ‘Ensemble’ by petitioner. Also | 
a clipping from The Corset and Underwear | 
Review on which the date does not appear, | 
but which shows the same thing as shown 
in the folder. 

The documents referred to in the an- 
swer of the witness were introduced in| 
evidence as appellee’s Exhibits Nos. 9 and | 
10. Neither of these exhibits shows the | 
date of its publication or use. 

Counsel for appellant objected to all of | 
the testimony of the witness on the ground | 
that it was hearsay, and that the witness | 
had not shown any knowledge of the facts | 
to which he directed his testimony, Ob- | 
jection was also made to each of the ex- | 
hibits introduced in evidence; 

Upon this record, the Examiner of Inter- 
ferences sustained the petition for can- 
cellation. 

Upon appeal, the Commissioner, after re 
ferring to the allegations contained in ap 
pellee’s petition for cancellation, said: 

“This is clearly such a statement of facts 
from which, if true, it may reasonably be 
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CURRENT LAW y | 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts —— 





COURTS—Federal courts—Equity jurisdiction—Injunction restraining prosecution | 


in State court of actions at law to avoid 


A Federal court in equity did not have jurisdiction of a suit to enjoin the prosecu- 


multiplicity of suits— 


tion in a State court of a number of actions for damages against the complainant, | 


for the purpose of avoiding a multiplicity of suits, since the issuance of such an in- 
junction is prohibited by section 265 of the Judicial Code, and since such an in- 
junction would deprive the plaintiffs in the State court of their right to have their 


actions at law tried before a jury, in violation of the Seventh Amendment of the | 


- Federal Constitution. 


Georgia Power Co. v. Hudson et al.; C. C. A. 4, No, 3117, April 13, 1931. 





CUSTOMS DUTIES—Entry of goods—Classification—Iron and aluminum castings 
exported to Canada for one step in process of manufacture—Advancement in value 
and improvement in condition on subsequent importation— 

Where an automobile manufacturing company exported large, rough iron and 
aluminum castings to Canada for the purpose of having the excess material ground 
off by a so-called “profiling operation” in the process of manufacturing such cast- 
ings into special dyes and thereafter impor 


was necessary merely to smooth them up 


ted the castings in such condition that it 
with grindstones and with files in order 


to put them in their final form, the castings, on importation, were properly classified 
under paragraph 327 of the Tariff Act of 1922 as “castings of iron * * * which have 
been chiseled, drilled, machined or otherwise advanced in condition by processes 
or operations subsequent to the casting process” and under paragraph 399 as “ar- 


ticles or wares not specially provided for * 
of iron * * “ aluminum, or other metal * 


* * if composed wholly or in chief value 
* * whether partly or wholly manufac- 


tured,” and were not entitled to entry under paragraph 1514 as articles exported 
from the United States and subsequently imported “without having been advanced 
in value or improved\in condition by any process of manufacture” on the theory 


that when imported the castings were not finished dyes and were of no value to 


others than such manufacturing company 


castings were exported to Canada purely for the purpose of subjecting them to one 


step in the process of manufacture and on 


except as iron and aluminum, since the 


subsequent importation were improved in 


condition and advanced in value; nor were the castings exported to Canada for the 
purpose of repairs within the meaning of such article 1514. 


Ford Motor Co. v. United States; C. C. P. 


A., No. C. 3396, April 29, 1931, 





MECHANICS’ LIENS—Right to lien—Architeet who prepared plans but did super- 


vise construction— 


An architect who prepared and furnished the plans for a building to be con- 


structed, under a contract with the owner, 


but who did not supervise the construc- 


tion of the building, was entitled to a mechanics’ lien therefor under New Mexico 

statutes, where the building was aciually constructed in accordance with the plans, 

since he performed labor upon the building within the meaning of such statutes, 
Gaastra et al. v. Bishop's Lodge Co.; N. Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 3559, April 30, 1931. 





Decisions Published in 
Trade 


Full Text in This Issue 
Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— 
“Ensemble” held descriptive of combination undergarment for ladies —Model 


Brassiere Co., Inc., 
576, May 8, 1931. 


Vv. 


TRADE MARKS—Cancellation— 


Bromley-Shepard Co, 


Inc. (C, C, P. A)—6 U. S. Daily, 


There is a distinction between proof required to show statutory authority to peti- 
tion for cancellation and injury or damage resulting from invalid registration when 
petitioner claims ownership of valid trade mark and where he disputes ownership 
in anyone on the ground that the mark is not registrable, e. g., descriptive; in 


former case, petitioner should show his 
petition is filed; in latter case petitioner 
establish injury at time of filing petition 
he need not show on date of filing petition 


ownership and trade mark use at time 
must allege and show facts sufficient to 
and statutory right to file petition, but 
that he was actually using the descriptive 


term on or in connection with his goods; it was sufficient to show he had previously 
used word and had been sued for infringement of trade mark.—Model Brassiere Co., 


Inc., v. Bromley-Shepard Co,, Inc. (C,. C, 


P, A.)—6 U.S. Daily, 576, May 8, 1931. 





Federal 


Taxation 


GROSS INCOME—Unclaimed wages credited to profit and loss— 


Where unclaimed wages, which had been allowed previously as a deduction, were 
credited to profit and loss, the amount thereof was income for the vear in which 


Are there any other statements you | 


| filed. 





inferred that the petitioner will be dam- 
| aged unless the mark is cancelled. . 
“The petitioner having established legal 


| standing in the cancellation proceeding it | 


| may properly challenge the validity of the 
| registrant's registration.” 
He held that, as applied to garter-bras- 
sieres, the word ‘‘Ensemble” was descrip- 
tive; that it had been used by others in 


connection with ladies’ garments before its | 


appellant was not entitled to the exclusive 


adoption and use by appellant; and that) 


use of the word as a trade mark, and, ac-. 


cordingly, affirmed the decision of the 
Examiner of Interferences, 


Term ‘Ensemble’ 


| Adjudged Descriptive 


In his decision, the Commissioner cited 
the case of Andrews Radio Co. v. Tim- 
mons Radio Products Corp., 345 0. G. 798, 

| 1926 C. D. 39, as authority for the proposi- 
tion that one who seeks cancellation of 
a registration of a descriptive mark need 


time his application was filed; but that, 
on the contrary, it is sufficient that he 
“shall have used said mark in describing 
the article which he manufactures or 
owns.” 

Section 13 of the 
1905, under authority of which appellee 
filed its petition for cancellation, reads, 
in part, as follows: 


That whenever amy person shall deem him- 
self injured by the 
| mark in the Patent Office he may at any time 
| apply to the Commissioner of Patents to can- 
cel the registration thereof. The Commis- 
sioner shall refer such application to the 
Examiner in charge of interferences, who is 
| empowered to hear and determine this 
| tion. and who shall give notice thereof to 
the registrant. If it appear, after a hearing 
before the Examiner, that the registrant was 
|; not entitled to the use of the mark at the 
date of his application for registration thereof, 
| Or that the mark is not used by the reeis- 
| trant, or has beem abandoned, and the Ex- 
| @aminer shall so decide, the Commissioner 
shall cancel the registration. * * * (Italics 
ours.) 


tentions: 
First, that the Commissioner erred in 
holding that the mark “Ensemble” is de- 
scriptive of the goods specified in the reg- 
| istration; that the registered mark is prima 
Pees valid and that the record fails to 

show thatit is invalid by reason of being 
| descriptive. 

Second, that the petitioner “has failed 
to establish by proper evidence that it 
was using at the time of the filing of the 
petition for cancellation, the word En- 
‘emble either descriptively or otherwise 
for garter brassieres, the goods covered 
by the registration sought to be cancelled 
or for merchandise of the same descrip- 
tive properties.” «(Italics ours) 

We agree with the decision of the Com- 
missioner that the word “Ensemble,” 
applied to the merchandise of both parties, 
is descriptive and is, therefore, not sub- 
ject to the exclusive ownership and use 
by anyone, and that the same should 
mct have been registered. 

“Ensemble” is defined in Webster's New 
International Dictionary (1925) as follows: 
“The whole; all of the parts taken to- 
gether;* * *” 

The word “Ensemble” clearly describes 
and is applicable to ladies’ underwear 
which both parties hereto manufacture 


Commissioner as “‘a combination under- 
zarment for ladies, comprising what might 
be termed a brasiere, chemise and a 
step-in.” 


Requirements for Showing 


Interest in Subject Matter 


Section 5 of the Trade-Mark Act pro- 
vides that no mark which consists merely 
in words or devices which are descriptive 
of the goods with which they are used, or 
of the character or quality of such goods 
shall be registered. The Supreme Court 
of the United States in the “Ruberoid”’ 
case, Standard Paint Co. v. Trinidad As- 
phalt Mfg. Co. 220 U. S. 446, 453, has de- 
clared the settled rule to be that: 

“* * * no one can’ appropriate as a 
trade mark a generic name or one de- 
scriptive of an article of trade, its qual- 
ities, ingredients or characteristics, or any 
sign, word or symbol, which from the na- 


ques- | 


| 
| 
| 


|} in the county schools, 
Trade Mark Act of | 


registration of a trade | 


IN ALABAMA | 








an ne I 


Montcomery, ALa., May 7—John B. Is- 
bell, a practicing attorney at law in Fort 
Payne, Ala., for many years, has assumed 


not establish that he was using it at the | om Genes 00 een Mate Avterney fer 


the Northern District of Alabama under 
appointment by President Hoover. He | 
succeeded Charles B. Kennamer. 

Mr. Isbell is native of Alabama, where 
he was born April 19, 1872. Educated 
he subsequently 
took the course and graduated in law 
from the Georgetown University School 
of Law in Washington, D.C. He has been 
actively engaged in the practice of law 
for 30 years, since his graduation in 1901. 


of the same. It now bases its grounds of 
defense upon the fact that appellee was 
not using the word at the time it filed the 
petition. Although no definite dates were 
given, the testimony is positive that the 
petitioner used the term “Ensemble” on 
its goods. 

We think the record sufficiently shows 
that appellee was a proper party in in- 
terest to file a petition, and that its al- 
legation and proof show the injury con- 


| templated by the statute. 


In this court appellant makes two con- | 


| appellee to show that it had braved all 


According to the contention of appel- 
lant, in order for appellee to be in a 
position to cancel the illegally registered 
mark (which, of course, appellant con- 
tends is valid), it was necessary for thé 


the dangers of infringement suits and was 
using the mark at the time it filed the 
petition. 

This contention is entirely plausible, if 
applied to a valid mark, the ownership 
and use of which is in question, but, since 
we conclude, as the Commissioner con- 
cluded, that the mark is descriptive within 


| the meaning of the statute, appellant's 


as) 


| 


| 


| 


contention that it must be shown that 
appellee used the descriptive mark on the 
day it filed its petition is wholly unten- 
able. Words merely descriptive of goods 
to be sold, not being subject to exclusive 
appropriation and ownership, do not have 
to be used in a trade mark manner in! 
connection with goods in interstate com- 
merce in order to entitle anyone to their 


| use, and one who desires to use the same 


| only 


{ and sell. The goods are referred to by the | 


ture of the fact it is used to signify others | 


may employ with equal truth.” 
The statute provides a procedure for 
cancellation of an offending mark of this 


| character and the sole question remaining 


for decision is to determine whether or 
mot appellant is right in its second con- 


| tention that the petitioner has not proven 
| Sufficient facts to show that it is a proper 
| party in interest, 


| and that it will be in- 
jJured by the registration of the mark. 

It is clear to us that there is a dis- 
tinction between the proof required to 
show the statutory authority to petition 
for cancellation and the injury or dam- 
age which would be resultant from an in- 
valid registration im a case where the 
petitioner claimed to be the owner of a 
valid trade mark, and a case where he 
disputed the right of ownership in anyone. 


In the former it is clear that he should | 


| Show such facts as would show his owner- 


ship and use at the time the petition was 
In that case it would be important 
for him to allege and prove that he was 
making a trade mark use of the mark 
at the time of filing the petition, since, 
if he was net using it at that time, it 
would be possible that he had abandoned 
its use altogether. 


Proof Said to Show 


Actionable Injury 

In respect to this issue, we think it is 
sufficient, in this kind of case, for the 
| petitioner to allege and show facts suffi- 


| cient to establish the injury and his |} 
statutory right to file the petition. 
To do this, in our judgment, he is 


not required to show that he, on the date 
of filling the petition, was actually using 
the descriptive term on or in connection 
with his goods, as he would be required 
to do if he claimed ownership in a valid 
mark. 

Appellant's fifth paragraph of his an- 
swer admits and concedes appellee's use 
|of the term “Ensemble,” and reads as 
| follows: 
| “S. Further answering the petition for 
cancellation registrant alleges as an af- 
firmative defense that petitioner for can- 


cellation upon registrant’s request agreed | 


|to discontinue using the word Ensemble 
jim violation of 
rights evidenced by the certificate of regis- 
tration herein sought to be cancelled, and 
that petitioner whem it subsequently made 
some further use of the word Ensemble in 
Violation of registrant's said rights apolo-- 
| gized to registrant claiming that said use 
was inadvertent and would not be re- 
peated.” 

Furthermore, it states that appellee con- 
tinued to use the word “Ensemble” al- 
though it apologized to appellant for do- 
|img so and promised that it would not be 
|repeated. Appellant sued appellee for us- 
img the word in connection with its goods, 





the entry was made.—Charleston and Western Carolina Railway Co. vy, Burnet. | and the record shows that appellant was 
(D, C, Ct, Appls.).—6 U. S. Daily, 576, May 8, 1931. 


insistent that appellee desist from the use 





registrant's trade mark | 


trade mark “Rug” 
Se 


| tive sense is sufficient. 


obviously does not have to assert owner- 
ship or facts from which ownership may 
be determined. 


As long as the word “Ensemble” is a 
registered trade mark, it is a threat, not 
against the party who manufac- 
tures and sells merchandise like that of 
the parties to this suit, but to all who buy 
of them for the purpose of resale. Its 
continuance as a registered trade mark, 
which mark appellant urges is prima facie 
legal, thus has the tendency to interfere 
with and hamper the commerce of the 
country and the clearly defined rights of 
tradesmen. See Electro Steel Co. v. Lin- 
denberg Steel Co., 43 App. D. C. 270, 5 T. 
M. Rep. 295. 


Use of Mark at Time of 


Petition Not Requisite 


That appellee was not required to show 
use on the date the petition was filed, 
and that the record shows injury to ap- 
pellee, and its right to petition is sup- 
ported by Andrews Radio Co. v. Timmons 
Radio Products Corp., supra; Elishewitz v. 
Leyser Green Co., 47 App. D. C. 193, 8 T. 
M. Rep. 34; Hydraulic Press Brick Co. v. 
Hocking Valley Products Co., 120 Ms. Dec. 
196, 7 T. M. Rep. 155; Electro Steel Co. v. 
Lindenberg Steel Co., supra. While we 
are of the opinion that the petitioner was 
not required to show that he used the 
term on the date the petition was filed, 
he is, of course, required to show a state- 
ment of facts from which it may be found 
that he was being injured at that time. 
He would have no right to complain about 
the registration of tbe offending mark if, 
at the time he filed” his petition, he was 
not being injured by it. Elishewitz v. 
Leyser Green Co.. supra. 


In the Andrews Radio Co. case, supra, 
it was held that it was sufficient for the 
appellant to show that he had used the 
mark in describing the article. 


In the Elishewitz case, supra, the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia, in 
an opinion by Mr. Justice Robb, sustained 
the action of the Commissioner in can- 
celling the registration of the mark and 
said: 

“* * * The petitioner for cancellation 
shows injury by the registration, though 
injury will be presumed to follow the im- 
proper registration of any descriptive 
word.” 

In Hydraulic Press Brick Co. v. Hock- 
ing Valley Products Co., supra, the Com- 
missioner, in cancelling the descriptive 
for bricks, held: 

* Use by the petitioner in a descrip- 
It is enough that 


the petitioner may be injured by the 
claim of exclusive right and in fact the 
injury is sufficiently established in this 


instance, the petitioner having been sued 
in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia for infringement.” 

The case most analogous to the case at 
bar is Electro Steel Co. v, Lindenberg 
Steel Co., supra, which affirmed the action 
of the Commissioner in cancelling the de- 
Scriptive trade mark “Electro” as applied 
to steel. The court, in a very well con- 
Sidered opinion by Mr. Justice Shepard, 
held the word “Electro to be descriptive 
and said: 

“* * * Should registrants be permitted 
to retain their registration they would 
be in a position to prevent others from 
applying said mark to steel manufactured 
in the electric furnace and would be 
in a position to imstitute expensive and 
troublesome litigation basing their suits 
upon said registration and attacking both 
the petitioner’s purchasing trade as well 


|; @s the purchasing public in general, and 


they would be in a position to threaten 
and intimidate the purchasing public. In 
this way the business of petitioner would 
be seriously and permanently damaged; 
its sales ot ‘Electro’ steel would neces- 
Sarily fall off, and the purchasing public 
would be at a loss how to identify or 
designate the steel manufactured in the 
electric furnace, 
if they wished to purchase such . steel 
from other than registrants and the trade 
and business of petitioner would be seri- 


ously injured were the registrants to be| 


| word ‘Electro.’ 


without circumlocution, | 


- Adjudged to Be 


Taxable Income 


Amount Credited to Profit 
And Loss Considered Sub- 
| ject to Levy for Year 
| When Entry Was Made 
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Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Ross, 


Van OrsveL, Hitz, and Groner, Associate 


Justices. 
| Opinion of the Court 
| May 4, 1931 

Hitz, Associate Justice —This in an ap+ 
peal from a decision of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals pursuant to the 
provisions of sections 1001, 1002, and 1003 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, chapter 27, 
44 Stat. 9, 109, 110. 


Appellant is a steam railroad corpora- 
tion engaged in intra and interstate 


;commerce, with its general offices in Co- 


lumbia, S. C., under the laws of which 
State it is incorporated. 


The Board of Tax Appeals sustained @ 


a claim of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for $55.13 additional income tax 
liability of petitioner for the year 1924. 

Prior to Jan. 1, 1922, certain employes 
of the company earned the sum of $441.05 
in wages, which were not collected from 
the company. 

That amount was carried on its books 
to be paid when called for, or when those 
entitled were located, and, as wages, de- 
ducted in its income tax return for the 
calendar year 1921. 

Remaining unclaimed until December, 
1924, an entry was then made on the books 
crediting “Profit and Loss” with $441.05 
on account of wages, then unpaid, earned 
by employes prior to Jan. 1, 1922. 


Part of Revenue 


The change of this sum from one ac- 
count to the other after three years, was 
perhaps made in recognition of the im- 
probability that the fund would ever be 
claimed and of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s ruling in approval of such 
accounting. 

Though the company intended paying 
proper claims on the fund if, and when 
sought, the effect of the bookkeeping was 
to make available for general uses the 
particular moneys impressed in 1921 with 
the particular obligation and consequent 
right to deduction. 

It thus became as much a part of the 
gross revenue in 1924 as though paid in 
that year for carriage charges. 

Being a part of the gross without be- 
ing so treated, it became a part of the 
net on which the tax levied became due. 

Of course if any part of those wages 
due should be claimed and paid at any 
subsequent time, deduction to that extent 
could thereafter properly be made. 

We think the precise question has just 
been decided by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit in Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Co. v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, No. 
4320 October term 1930 where the decision 
went against the petitioner and affirmed 
the tax. 

We agree with the conclusions of tha 
court in that case and its reasoning in 
reaching them. 

None of the other cases cited are so 
similar to the one before us. 

The decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals being right is affirmed. 


allowed to retain their registration of the 
(Italics ours.) 

The court further said: 

= It is contended that the peti- 
tioner fails to show that it has ever afr 
fixed on its goods the word ‘Electro’ as a 
trade mark or as a description of the 
goods, and has. had consequently no such 
use of the words as would give it stand- 
ing in this proceeding. 


“It is quite true that to have a right 
to cancel or oppose the registration of a 
trade mark is dependent upon a showing 
of interest. (McIlhenny Sons Co. v. New 
Iberia Tabasco Pepper Co., 30 App. D. C. 
337, 339; 133 O. G. 995; 1908 C. D. 325.) 


“It is not essential in all cases, how- 
ever, that there should have been a strictly 
trade-mark use of the words by com- 
plainant. Injury to its business might be 
otherwise shown.”’ (Natural Food Co. vy, 
Williams, 30 App. D. C. 348, 350; 133 O. G, 
232; 1908 C. D. 320.) 


Case Relied on 


Is Distinguished 


Appellant in support of its contention 
that the petitioner should show that it 
used the term at the time of filing the 
petition relies upon MclIlhenny Sons Co, 
v. New Iberia Tabasco Pepper Co., 30 App. 
D. C. 337, which it styles “the leading 
case.” We have no quarrel with the hold- 
ing in the McIlhenny cas>. Jn that case 
we find the followir >, which ‘s quoted in 
appellant's brief: 


“The right of the petitioner to inter- 
vene was dependent upon a showing of 
interest. The statute does not contem~« 
plate that any one may petition the Com- 
missioner to Cancel a trade mark regu- 
larly registered, but it does provide that 
any one who ‘shall deem himself injured’ 
may do so. Bhe petition, therefore, must 
contain a statement of fact on this juris- 
dictional question sufficiently full to show 
that the petitioner has been injured by 
the registry of the mark he seeks to have 
cancelled, and this fact must not be left 
to conjecture, but must affirmatively ap- 
pear, * * * 


“The petition of the appellee does not 
contain an averment that it had used the 
word ‘Tabasco” as a trade mark for pep- 
per sauce. The averment that it had used 
the word as a trade mark is not suffi- 
cient for the obvious reason that unless 
the word had been used in the same busi- 
ness as that in which it was used by ap- 
pellant, no injury contemplated by the 
statute would have resulted, and no right 
to intervene would have followed.” 


In the McIlhenny case, supra, appellant» 
was complaining about being damaged in 
the use of its trade mark “Tobasco.” It 
claimed to have used the word “Tobasco” 
as a trade mark. Therefore, since the 
petitioner in that case claimed a trade- 
mark right, it was important to show facts 
to sustain such a right. 

The Commissioner's decision in this case 
has fully distinguished between the proof 
required in a case where the petitioner 
claims @ trade-mark right, and the proof 
required in a case where the trade mark 
is descriptive, and the petitioner seeks 
only to preserve its right to use same in 
a descriptive way, and his decision ig 
sound. 

The decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents is affirmed. 


A dissenting opinion in this case, 
by Judge Hatfield, in which Judge 
Lenroot, coucurs, will be published in 
full text in the issue of May 9. 


+ 
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Lack of Respect [New York S 
For Law Viewed 
As Widespread Ins 


Mr. Wickersham Tells Amer- | 


ican Law Institute Disre- 
spect Has Become a Public 


Habit of Mind 


{Continued from Page 2.) 





New York, N. Y., May 7. 


After June 1 the New York Insurance 
Department will undertake a thorough 
investigation of underwriting practices in 
| the insurance business, the State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, George S. Van 
Schaick, told ansinvited group of casualty, 
| surety, fire and marine insurance company 


ouene » iv kers at a meet- 
have dulled our. sensibilities, so that we | executives, agents and bro ai 
do not take home to ourselves the sinister | ing held in the State Office Building 


significance of these constant manifesta- 
tions of contempt for law. 

The particular function of this institute 
in this matter lies in resort to that purpose 
expressed in its charter, “to secure the bet- 
ter administration of justice.” If pun- 
ishment followed swiftly and certainly 
upon crime, there would be assuredly 
more respect for law. 

The model Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure was prepared in the hope that it 
might aid to this accomplishment. 
haps this institute may not be able to go 
beyond that. Yet with its organization and 
the technique it has developed, it would 
seem qualified, with appropriate support, 
to undertake such a restudy of this sub- 
stantive law of crimes as was contem- 
plated by Governor Hadley in the original 
resoultion offered by him at its organiza- 
tion meeting. 

Other Causes of Crime 

“No country,” he then said, “can view 
with complacency a continued increase 
in the rate of crimes out of all propor- 
tion to the increase in population.” 

The defects in the laws of criminal 


procedure, he admitted, did not constitute | 


the only cause of the failure to check 
crime. “There is the cause of the inex- 


prienced prosecutor; there is the cause of | 


the inefficient police department; there 
is the cause of the hypercritical appellate 


court; but over and above all that is the | 
question as to whether our system of | 


criminal jurisprudence is as certain, as 
definite and as exact as it should be —.” 

And in ‘challenging terms, expressed 
with an earnestness unforgettable by-those 
who heard him, he added that if we should 
fail to respond to that leadership which 
is now demanded of our profession by 
the American people, if we should not 
undertake to deal with a situation which 
in his opinion challenged the existence 


of our civilization itself, we should disap- | 


point the hopes and expectations of the 
entire public. 

There has been recently an awakening 
of the bar to this condition. The American 
Bar Association at its last annual meet- 
ing authorized the chairman of its section 
on criminal law and criminology to ap- 
point a committee to confer with the 
institute on lines of possible cooperation 
for the improvement of criminal justice. 

A like committee was thereupon ap- 
pointed by the council of the institute. 
On Dec. 29-31, 1930, the Association of 
American Law Schools authorized its 
Special Committee on a Survey of Crimi- 
nal Procedure and the Administration of 
Criminal Justice to cooperate with these 
committees. The representatives of the 
two associations welcomed this coopera- 
tion. 


Hope of Action Expressed 


A subcommittee of the joint committee | 
of the three associations mentioned has | 
prepared a draft report which is to be | 
considered at a meeting of the full joint) 


committee during the period of this meet- 
ing. 


which shall respond to the challenge made 
by Governor Hadley eight years ago. 


Per- | 


It is hoped that from this joint com- | 
mittee may come a definite plan of action | 


The time for such action is peculiarly | 


opportune. The work of the Commission 


created by President Hoover in 1929 to| 


study and report upon 
the enforcement of laws will 
an end with the expiration of the con- 
gressional appropriation for its work on 
June 30, 1931. 

During the two years’ periad of its ex- 


the problem of | 
come to} 


| 


istence, it has caused studies to be made} 


by many qualified persons into such sub- 
jects as police, prosecution, courts, proba- 
tion, prisons and parole, criminal statis- 
tics, criminal justice and the foreign born, 
causes of crime, cost of crime and juvenile 
delinquency, 
officials besides the controversial subject 
of prohibition—public 
largely has overshadowed any attention to 
these other topics. 


It has taken this Institute five years of | 


continued effort by highly qualified ex- 
Pperts to produce a model Code of Criminal 
Procedure. It will require considerable 
time to probe the variousscauses of the 
public attitude towards the laws of the 
land and to prepare and submit remedies 
which will withstand the criticism and at- 
tacks of those affected by them. 

The work of the National Commission 
should be of great value to those who un- 
dertake such further effort. 
such body as this Institute must under- 
take the necessary constructive follow-up 
work, if the labors of the National Com- 
mission are to fructify into the most use- 
ful results. It is my hope that this In- 
stitute may be enabled to undertake a 
part at least of that task. 

Of course, no new under taking should 
be allowed to interfere with the progress 
of the primary work in Which we are en- 
gaged, namely: the preparation of the 
restatements of the common law. All of 
our energies must be bent to the accom- 
plishment of that task at the earliest mo- 
ment consistent with the best scholarship, 
the greatest accuracy and the most lucid 
formulation. 


Restatement of Law, 


Such a restatement of the common law 
was considered by Sir Matthew Hale, in 
the seventeenth century, to be “a great 
and noble design which would be of vast 
advantage to the nation.” But, he wisely 
said, it was too much for a private man 
to undertake. “It was not to be entered 
upon but by the command of a prince, 
and with the communicated endeavors of 
some of the most eminent of the pro- 
fession.” 

It is being carried on today with the 
princely aid of a great beneficent founda- 
tion, by “the communicated endeavors of 
some of the most eminent members of the 
profession.” 

That the results will prove “of advan- 
tage to the Nation” is indicated by the 
increasing use which is being made by 
bench and bar of even the incomplete and 
imperfect portions of the work already 
published. 

A study and restatement of the sub- 
stantive law of crimes made with the 
Same care, study and thorough consider- 
ation as the restatement of the common 
law might in like manner prove of great 
public usefulness. The project should be 
considered with care and should be under- 
taken only if it should not in any way 
interfere with the progress of the com- 
mon law restatements; and if it be ade- 
quately financed. 

In all these efforts, the lawyers of the 
country are endeavoring to do their part 
in the establishment of justice and the 
asurance of domestic tranquility. Con- 
stitutions and laws are but vain things 
unless back of them lie the determined 
will of a free people to respect and to 
compel respect for law as the fundamen- 
tal condition of an ordered social ife. 


lawlessness of Government) 


May 7. 

Prior to that time, he said, Msurance 
companies must correct any policies issued 
at illegal rates and any additional 
| premium due thereunder must be billed. 

Better control of acquisition costs of 
| fire and casualty companies and a care- 
ful study of the writing powers conferred 
| upon marine companies were urged by Mr. 
|/Van Schaick. He asked each of the 
| groups represented to appoint a commit- 
tee, with which the Insurance Depart- 


| ment will cooperate, to deal with the prob- 
}lems confronting its particular field. Mr. 
} Van Schaick's address follows in full 
| text: 


This meeting has been called for the 
purpose of stating the attitude of the 
Superintendent of Insurance toward con- 
ditions prevalent in your business. We 
shall discuss undisputed facts concerning 
which you must have full realization. 
There has been placed before me by my 
staff reports which fully justify the im- 
position of penalties set forth in the law 
as punishment for evil practices. 

Specifically, the insurance law provides 
that insurance companies may adopt 
premium rates and underwriting rules for 
| their guidance in the transaction of busi- 
ness. These rates and rules, whether 
adopted individually or by associations of 
companies, must be filed with the Insur- 
| ance Department and strictly adhered to, 
unless thereafter legally modified. It is 
a function of the Superintendent of In- 
surance in the matter of rates, to keep 
them free from unfair discriminations and 
adequate enough to meet the obligations 
under insurance contracts without being 
unreasonable. These duties of the Super- 


intendent can be satisfactorily performed ' 


when rates are properly filed and con- 
scientiously observed by all companies, 
agents and brokers. 


Vigorous Competition 
Within Recent Years 


When a material part of the insurance 
business is transacted on an illegal basis 
through the use of insurance rates and 
coverages not sanctioned by law, the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance is frustrated in 
attempting to carry out the obligations 
imposed upon him to 
degree of equality in the costs assessed 
against the insuring public and in pre- 
serving the financial condition of insur- 
ance companies. 

It is of course understood that within 
recent years there has been an increase 
in the number of insurance companies and 
in the capitalization of older companies, 
which has been provocative of vigorous 
competition in the business. These con- 
ditions must not be permitted to result in 
| serious injury to a business whose obliga- 
tions are aS sacred and as vital to the 


welfare of the Nation as is the insurance | 


business. 

There is reason to believe that many in- 
surance companies are either actively or 
passively participating in the practice of 
writing insurance contracts at premium 
rates and on base® differing from those 


which they are obliged to observe both 
legally and morally. Legally, this is so 
because of the filing of the rates and 


forms with the Insurance Department un- 
der a law which requires the observance 
of these filings. Morally, because they are 
invariably adopted by common agreement 
with their associates and contemplate jus- 
tice to all assureds and the unstinting 
service of the company in carrying out 
its contractual obligations. 


All Companies Ordered 


To Inspect Records 

It is true that the investigation now in 
progress could proceed without issuing a 
warning and the Department could pro- 


| ceed to invoke the penalties in the law 


interest in which! 


against companies which are found to be 
violating the law. These penalties can 


| be made sufficiently severe to act @s a de- 


Indeed, some | 


terrent to the illegal practices. It is prob- 
ably true, however, that some of those 
who are taking part in competitive rating 
are doing so in self defense in an en- 
deavor to protect their business from the 
raids of unscrupulous competitors. 


Without in any way condoning past 
offenses, the Department proposes to give 
all insurance companies until June 1, 1931, 
to make a thorough inspection of their 
underwriting records for the purpose of 
correcting all policies that have been im- 
properly written. All policies must be 
corrected to the proper legal rate of prem- 
ium and correct basis of coverage as of 
the inception date of the policy, and any 





| unless 


maintain a high ' 


| 


| 
| 


tate Plans Inquiry Rates Increa 
Into Underwriting Practices Qy Compensation 


urance Superintendent Discusses Premium 
Rates and Business Rules 


the intention to summon before the De- | 
partment the officials of any company | 
found to be continuing the practice of | 
wilfully violating the provisions of their | 
rate filings, and to invoke against such | 
company such proper penalties as the 
law provides. 

Action in this connection is motivated 
primarily by an interest in the welfare of 
the insuring public who are by no means 
properly served by an insurance business 
lacking in ethical standards and a sense 
of responsibility to treat all of its policy- 
holders on a basis of equality. 


Marine Companies’ Use 


Of Charter Powers 


Thus far nothing has been said regard- 
ing the abuses to which the charter 
powers and exemptions enjoyed by marine 
companies have been put. Cases have 
come to the attention of the Department 
where marine companies have apparently 
exceeded their charter powers and have 
used the exemptions which are primarily 
allowed them because of alien competi- 
tion, to divert business from properly 
licensed channels. It is not necessary at 
this time to go into the details of these 
transgressions. 

For the time being, the marine men 
are cautioned to carefully study the writ- 
ing powers conferred upon their compa- 
nies and not to abuse a proper concep- 
tion of the English language for the pur- 
pose of procuring a misconception of the 
meaning and intent of the law. It would 
be inconceivable that the insurance law 
should provide that one class of insur- 
ance company may transact its business 
subject to regulation of its rates while 
another class of company writing the 
same kinds of coverage should enjoy the 
competitive advantage of freedom from 


regulation; nor was that the intent of 
the law. 
There is one more condition which 


gives serious concern. That is the use of 
unreasonably high proportions of pre- 
mium income for the purpose of alienat- 
ing business from competitors. This sub- 
ject, under the title of acquisition costs, 
was studied last year by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
In the concluding paragraph of its re- 
port, the convention committee appointed 
to study the subject, stated in effect that 
the insurance companies took 
proper steps to eliminate the wasteful- 
ness in acquisition costs, the supervising 
officials would be met with a demand from 
the public that legislation be enacted to 
cure the existing evils. 

An overpayment of commission to a pro- 
ducer has the same effect upon an insur- 
ance company as the illegal cutting of) 
rates. It produces a deficiency in the 
company’s income, so that it cannot meet 
on a proper basis the obligations assumed 
under its policy contracts. The result is 
one or more of the following conditions. 
A disposition to be niggardly and over- 
technical in the adjustment of losses: in- 
sufficiency and inefficiency in the quality 
of service furnished the public: and a 
diminishing of the security underlying the 
Policies. 


Acquisition Cost Conferences | 


In Casualty dnd Surety Field 


In the casualty and surety field the 
Insurance Department assists the com- 
pany conferences designed to regulate 
commissions and other acqusition costs. 
Undoubtedly some of the companies who 
fail to give their ful, wholehearted coop- 
eration to these self-governing bodies 
would be the first to cry out against leg- 
islation designed to curb existing abuses. 

They would likewise be the first to com- 
plain against the action of the supervis- 
ing Official who would act to reduce pre- 
mium rates for the purpose of forcing a 
discontinuance of competitive abuses. You 
are, therefore, asked to support the ac- 
tivities of your own conferences, in order 
that State control be avoided. 

The fire insurance business has not 
sought the assistance of the Insurance 
Department in enforcing inter-company 
agreements in the matter of acquisition | 
cost. If you see fit to consult the De- 
partment, every effort to aid in every 
reasonable manner will be extended. If, 
with or without the assistance of the 
Department, you fail to conduct your busi- 
ness on @ proper and economical basis, you 
will likewise be faced with either serious 
economic problems in your business or! 
enlarged State control. | 

In conclusion, each of the groups repre- | 
sented here today, who deal with va- 
rious phases of the insurance business, is| 
requested to select from its number, repre- 
sentative men who may form a committee 
for the purpose of dealing intelligently 


, with the problems confronting its particu- 


additional premiums due thereunder must | 


not only be billed but every effort made 
to enforce collection thereof. 

After June 1, 1931, there will be con- 
ducted as thorough an examination of the 
underwriting practices in the insurance 
business as the facilities of the Insurance 
Department will permit. It is likewise 


lar fleld. To these committees is offered 
the assistance of the Insurance Depart-| 
ment and the Department will be glad to| 
delegate a representative of the Depart- 
ment to participate in the meetings, as'| 
an ex officio member. 

The companies and associations here 
represented can do much toward improv- 
ing conditions that exist in the business 
today. For the present the burden of re- 
form is in your hands. The results which 
you shall obtain or fail to obtain will ac- 
complish a great deal toward determining 
the future of the insurance business, not 


}only in this State, but elsewhere. 





« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 





Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 








1080630 See Re. 12437.) _ 
1092786, RK. J. Troutman, Sanitary toilet 
seat, filed Nov. 17, 1930, D. C., 8. D. Ohio 
(Dayton), Doc. E 277, : b peach (Sanitery 
3eat Cover Co.) v. B. L. True, et a 
em28071, N M. Stanley, Process for mak- 
ing composite metallic and nonmetallic 
stock, 1583022, Stanley & Angell, Method 
of making metal labels 1584914, H. A. 


faffee, Apparatus ana method of decorating 
nao flea Feb. 12, 1930, D. C., 8. D. Ohio 
(Davton), Doc. E 258, The Stanley Mfg. Co. 
v. The Angell Embossing Co 
1128145, Inwood & Lavenberg, Means for 
making box blanks, filed April 1, 1930, D. C., 
S. D. Ohio (Dayton), Doc. E 264. Wirebounds 
Patents Co., et al. v. C. A. Gondert, et al 
1194752, T. H Krueger, Moistening device 
for gummed stickers or labels, 1567655, 
1638815, T. H. Krueger, Tape serving device, 
1782123. same, Package sealer, filed March 
13, 1931, D. C. 8. D. Ohio (Dayton), Doc. 
E 292, Better Packages, Inc. Vv Superior 


& Sealer Co 
res 2840 F. J. Straub, Building block and 


c making same, filed Sept. 19, 
oD C 3. D. Ohio (Dayton), Doc. E 
275, Crozier-Straub, Inc. V Oo. W. Nichols, 
et al. (Nichols Concrete Block Co.). 

1206116, 1383229, W. B. Moses, Ignition ap- 
paratus, 1375658, C F. Gilchrist, Dynamo- 
electric machine and brush-holder device 
therefor, 1443073, 1520237, same, Dynamo- 
electric machine, 1490104 same, Brush 
holder, 1735112, same, Switch, 1482204, 
Schwarzmann & Rosner, Timer distributor, 
151728), L. B. Ehrlich, Dynamo, 1676185, 
170331. Gilchrist & Patterson, Combined 


times and distributer, 1669888, P. F. Wollen- 


, r device, filed March 30, 1931, 
Dc. a°D.N. Y.. Doc. E 59/100, The Elec- 
tric Auto Lite Co. v. Preferred Electric & 
Wire Corp., et al. Doc. E 59/101, The Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Co. Vv Brows & Green Igni- 

} So.. Inc., et & 
weenie. Gadoia & Fletcher. Drill cutter, 
filed Feb. 26, 1931. D. C S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. T-54-C, Hughes Tool Co. v, 


b & Reinhold Co., Inc 
aise 5058, 1383229, 1443073. (See 1306116.) 


| 


1470524, H. B. Burt, Process of making 
frozen confections, 1718997, same. Frozen 
confection, 1505592, F. W. Epperson, same, 
D. C.. 8S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc - 
78-C, National Popsicle Corp., et al. v. F. 
Myers, et al. (Sherbo Frozen Products Co.), 
et al. Patents held valid Feb. 2, 1931. 

1482204 (See 1306116.) 

1486883, E. P. Halliburton, Method of 


hydrating cement, 1500385, same, Method of 
and apparatus for mixing materials, D. C., 
S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E J-110-M, 
E. P. Halliburton, et al. v. J. M. Owen 
(Star Oil Well Cementing Co.). Decree for 
plaintiffs, infringement held March 31, 1931. 

1489944, M. Kasser, Machine for process- 
ing eggs. D. C., N. D. Calif. (San Fran- 
cisco), Doc. E 2636, Kasser Egg Process Co. 
v. MacMarr Stores, Ltd Dismissed with- 


out prejudice March 16, 1931. 
1490104, 1517281, 1520237. (See 1306116.) 
1500385. (See 1486883.) 
1505592. (See 1470524.) 
1521621, W. P. Hammond, Combined rear 


view mirror and time piece, D. C., 8. D. 
N. Y., Doc. E 57/197, L. L. Hammond, et al 
v. Cornioley & Co., Inc. Consent decree for 
plaintiff April 3, 1931. 

1534478, W. J. Wiswall, Manifolding book, 
filed Aug. 11, 1930, D. C., S. D. Ohio (Day- 
ton), Doc. E 274, American Sales Book Co., 
Ltd. v. The Reynolds & Reynolds Co. | 

1551515, W Howe, Automatic train 
control system, filed March 5, 1931, D. C 
FE. D. Va. (Richmond), Doc. 225, General 
Rwy. Signal Co. v. Sprague Safety Control 
& Signal Corp 

1552326, P. J. Lunati, Lifting device for 
motor vehicles, D. C.. N. D. Calif. (San 

Doc. E. 2795, Rotary Lift Co., 
Straub Mfg. Co., et al. Consent 


Francisco) 
et al. v 

decree holding patent valid and infringed 
as to claims 2, 3, 7 and 8 April 1, 1931. 


1567655 (See 1194752.) 

1580287, Colle & Colle, Glass substitute, 
filed April 1. 1931, D. C. Wash. (Seattle) 
Doc. 817, Acetol Products, Inc. v. Hardware 
Specialties Co. 

1583022, 1584914. (See 1128071.) 


1615147, R. M. Taylor, Combined muffier 
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In New Jersey 


Premium Charge 8 Per Cent 
Higher Than at Present, 
Approved-by State Com-| 


missioner 





Trenton, N. J., May 7. | 

An increase in premium rates for work- 
men's compensation insurance in New Jer- 
sey has been approved by the State Bank- 
ing and Insurance Commissioner, Frank | 
H. Smith. The increase, which becomes | 
effective July 1, averages 8 per cent over | 
the present rates. 

It has been demonstrated, Mr. Smith 
said in announcing the new schedule, that | 
the added charge is necessary and repre-| 
sents the minimum consistent with safety 
if the casualty companies are to be main- 
tained in a solvent condition and to fulfill 
the obligations they have assumed under 
their New Jersey policies. 

Loss and Expense Ratio 

In 1930, according to Mr. Smith, the 
stock companies sustained a loss and ex- 
pense ratio of 112 per cent on their com- 
pensation business throughout the coun- 
try and 120 per cent on New Jersey busi- 
ness. The experience of the mutual com- 
panies was but very slightly better, he 
added. 

“Unlike other years in which there have | 
been substantial investment and under- | 
writing profits from other lines of in- 
surance.” Commissioner Smith declared, ' 
“in 1930 the casualty companies found 
no source from which to recoup this seri- | 
ous loss from their compensation busi- | 
ness. 

“While 1930 was a year of diminishing | 
employment and considerable part-time | 
activity, it is a fact of considerable and 
serious interest that practically the same | 
total number of accident awards were 
approved by the Workmen's Compensa- | 
tion Bureau of this State as in 1929. To! 
be exact the totals were 27,610 as against | 
27,617 for 1929. The severity rate of these 
accidents has increased in a most aston- | 
ishing manner, as witnessed by the fact 
that the 1930 awards exceeded those of 
1929 by $1,534,600, or a jump of 21 per 
cent in a single year. 

Increase Considered Moderate 

“In view of such results the Commis- | 
sioner considered the increase of 8 per| 
cent, which the companies sought, to be 
extrethely conservative and moderate. At 
the same time it is clearly recognized 
that such higher rate level may not be 
sufficient to meet the losses and expenses | 
of administering workmen’s compensation | 
insurance unless the very near future shall | 
bring substantial improvement in the gen- 
eral business situation coupled with a ma- 
terial improvement in the industrial ac- | 
cident rate of the State as a whole. Fail- 
ing such improvement, it is possible that 
the schedule of rates may require further 
adjustment before the year is out.” 

For the present, Mr. Smith stated, it is 
not intended to make any extra premium 
charge for the added employers’ liability | 
coverage which will be included in work- 
mens compensation policies under chap- 
ter 192 of the Acts of 1931 except as to 
two industrial classifications of rather 
limited use in which the liability hazard | 
is found to be quite severe. , 








New Jersey Central Seeks 
To Buy Raritan River Line 


Application was made to the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission May 7 by the Cen- | 
tral Railroad of New Jersey for authority | 
to acquire control of the 12-mile Raritan 
River Railroad, extending from South 
Amboy to New Brunswick, N. J. (Finance 
Docket No. 8815.) | 

It is proposed to buy the outstanding 
stock of the Raritan at the price of 
$171.90 per share. The authorized stock 
amounts to 10,000 shares at $100 par value 
a share. The Jersey Central already has | 
acquired a total of 3,042 of these | 
amounting to less than one-third of ae) 
total. 


2 


1697839, J. E. Goerlich, Muffier, 

D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3346, R. M. | 
Taylor, et al. v. The Simmons Mfg. Co. Dis- | 
missed without prejudice (notice March 27, | 
1931). 


and cut out, 
D. C., N. 


1616098, B. F. Wells, Meter case, D. C., 
N. D. Tex. (Ft. Worth), Doc. E 584, B. F. 
Wells, et al. v. Southwest Meter Box Co., | 


et al. Dismissed March 31, 1931 
1622994, H. Culp, Steamboat construction, 


D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. E 2622, H. | 


Culp v. The Dock & Navigation Co., et al. 
Dismissed without prejudice Jan. 7, 1931. 

1638815. (See 1194752.) 

1669888. (See 1306116.) 

1674579, J. J. Van Hamersveld, Governor | 
controlled fluid pressure tool. filed April 
11, 1930, D. C., 8. D. Ohio (Dayton), Doc. | 


E 267, The Rotor Air Tool Co. v. The Buck- | 
eye Portable Tool Co. 


1676185. (See '2A1'4 \ 

1697839. (See 1615147.) 

1702926, J. L. Bre vr., Process of com- | 
bustion, 1743081, same, Oil burning appara- | 
tus, filed March 12, 1931, D. C., E. D. Ill 
(East St. Louis), Doc. 4392, Oil Devices 
Corp., et al. v, Vulcan Oil Burner Co., Inc. 

1703319. (See 1306116.) | 

1704961, T. Birkenmaier, Disconnecting 


block, 1743942, E. Volkmann, Switch, 1731775, 
W. A. Heinrich, Hanger, D. C., E. D. Mo. 
(St. Louis), Doc. 9161, W. N. Matthews Corp. 
v. . R. Kearney Corp. Consent decree | 
April 1, 1931. 
1718997. (See 1470524.) | 
1725742, J. A. Singmaster, Artificial silk 
filament and method of making same, filed 


April 3, 1931, D. C., . BD Y., Doe. E | 
59/113, The New Jersey Zinc Co. v. J. A. | 
Singmaster, et al | 

1731775. (See 1704961.) | 

1735112. (See 1306116.) 

1739208, J. L. Chaney, Method of and ap- | 
paratus for sealing thermometer’ tubes, 
filed April 3, 1931, D. C., 8. D. Ohio, W 
Div., Doc. E 293, J, L. Chaney v. The Chaney 


Mfg. Co. 
1743081. (See 1702929.) 
1743942. (See 1704961.) 
1748863, H. B. Burke, Moisture eliminat- 


ing ventilator, filed March 14, 1931, D. C., 
W. D. La. (Shreveport), Doc. E 447, Moisture 


Eliminators, Inc. v. Capitol Amusement Co., 
Inc 

1781478, T. H. Krueger, Package sealer, | 
filed April 1, 1931, D. C.. S. D. N. Y., Doc. y 


E 59/105, The Schlegal Mfg. Co. v. H. Rubin 

1782123 (See 1194752.) 

1792422, Des. 80787, Des. 81976, J. Granat, 
Ring, filed March 23, 1931, D. C., N. D. Calif. 
(San Francisco), Doc. 2814-K, Granat Bros. 
v. Baker & Co., Inc. 

Re. 12437, J. M. Truffault, frictional re- 
tarding means for spring vehicles, 1080630, 
E. V. Hartford, Antivibration device for 
vehicles, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 474, 
E. V. Hartford, et al. v. C. H. Foster (Gabriel 
Mfg. Co.). Claim 1 of Re. 12437 and claims 
9 to 13 Incl. of 1080630 held valid but not 
infringed (notice March 31, 1931). 

Re 15293, L, E. LaBombard, Blank feeder. 
filed Feb. 19, 1931, D. C. Minn. (St. Paul), 
Doc. E 2181, Specialty Automatic Machine 
Co., et al. v. E. Gi Staude Mfg. Co 

Re. 16618, J. B. Kemp, Pad holder, D. C., 
8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 45/29, Clark Loose Leaf 
Mig. Co. v. Keith Clark, Inc, Decree for 
plaintif’ March 28, 1931. 

Re. 16825, M. H. Greenewalt, Method of | 
and means for associating light and music, | 


appeal filed Aug. 4, 1930, C. C. A., 3d Cir., 
Doc. 4469, M. H. Greenewalt v. Stanley Co. 
| of America. 

Re. 17407, A. J. Lane, Vegetable spray 
filed Dec. 11, 1930, D. C., 8. D. Ohio (Day- 
ton), Doc. F 280, The Hamilton Mfg. Co 
v. R. D. Schear 

Re. 17950, W. F. Herold, Compensating 


caster or slide, filed April 1, 1931, D. C. Conn. 
(New Haven), Doc. E 2119, The Bassick Co 
v. The Sprague Electrical Supply Co. 

Des. 80787, Des. 81976. (See 1792422.) 

Des, 82343, J. E. Phillips, Dish, Des. 82422, 
W. P. Graham, same, filed March 28, 1931, 
D. C., 8. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 59/90, Graham & 
Zonger, Inc. v. The Rosenthal China Corp., 
et al. 

Des. 82422. (See Des. 82343.) 

Des. 83080, A. von Frankenberg, Ash tray, 
filed March 30, 1931, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doe 
E 59/102, Frankart, Inc. v. Art Novelty Co., 


Inc., et al, i 
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A decrease of only 0.8 per cent in the average daily production of 
electricity in March by public utility power plants was shown in 
comparison with the preceding month, although the normal decrease 
for the period is about 2 per cent, according to the Geological Survey 


of the Department of the Interior. The above chart, issued by the 
Survey, shows fluctuations in electricity output in 1929, 1930, and the 
first three months of 1931, by water power, by fuel power and by both 
water and fuel power. 


Operation f Unified Utility System 
Described at Federal Investigation 





SO 


Transcript of Testimony Relates to Development of New 


England Power Association 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 


| the new interests that came into the com- 
script of testimony March 19 by 


|}pany. It was intended that this new 
Frank D. Comerford, president of the |money should be used for the acquisition 
New England Power Association, ap- of electric companies in the new teivritory. 
pearing as a witness in the Federal | While the electric industry developed 
Trade Commission's investigation into | very early in New England, unlike most 
financial activities of power and gas jof the country, up to recently the indus- 
utilities, was begun in the issue of | try consisted largely of independent elec- 
May 7 and proceeds as follows: | tric companies in each town with their 
own independent plants and rarely inter- 
connected. The success of the larger 
units in the rest of the country made it 
clear to New England that the public 
was not getting the same service as in 
the areas where the larger units had 
developed. 


In that same period the average revenue | 
per kilowatt-hour received by these same 
14 companies had been reduced from 3.11 
cents to 2.55 cents, or 18 per cent reduc- | 
tion. Comparative figures for 1930 are not | 
yet available, but we do know that our| 
average revenue per kilowatt-hour has 
been still further reduced. 


The large system can perform certain 
forms of public service which are beyond 
the reach of the local company. I shall 
elaborate on some of these matters later, 
but I would particularly like to call at- 
tention to what our company is doing in 
rural electrification, in cooperation with 
agricultural organizations in bringing the 
comforts of electricity to the remote farm- 
house; of the protection which our stor- 
age reservoirs and dams afford in time 
of sudden floods, as was demonstrated so 
effectively on the Deerfield River during 
the great Vermont floods of 1927; of- the 
assistance we render public officials and 
the industries of a State by such indus- | 
trial surveys as we have conducted in 
recent years in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. I might add that in years of busi- 
ness depression, such as 1930, the con- 


accomplish these purposes? 
water powers were located largely in Ver- 
mo:t and New Hampshire. The tide- 
| wator steam stations are in Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts and the bulk of the 
|load in Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 
To organize a system, it was necessary to 
have a company controlling the properties 
in all four States. 
ized under the laws of any one of the 
| States could not operate in all the others. 


Operations of Various 


Companies Unified 

The New England Power System has 
functioned as planned. It has unified the 
operations of a large number of com- 
panies and as a result, has steadily con- 
tinued the development of the New Eng- 
land water powers. 


struction activities of our association, and tion completed the development of the 
of other concerns in the same industry,| Bellows Falis plant, at that time the 
were of tremendous assistance to public largest in New England, and this year 


past has completed the Fifteen Mill Falls 
plant, which is one of the large plants 
of the country. 

The system has improved service in 
many respects. It has enabled the local 
;}companies, large and small, to have the 
benefits of the best engineering and tech- 
nical supervision. The system, by reason 
of its size, is able to employ permanently 
experts on all operating problems. The 
latest technical developments of the indus- 
try are followed, and everywhere, the most 
modern equipment installed. 

In the matter of purchasing, very large 
savings accrue to the operating companies 
by reason of the central purchasing or- 
ganization. Because of the size of the 
system, we are able to employ experts, who 
|constantly follow commodity prices and 


authorities in meeting of 


unemployment. 


the problem 


Outside Interests 


Attempt Purchase 


When the New Engiand Power Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1926, outside in- 
terests were attempting to purchase con- 
trol of the old New England Company. 
The association was the vehicle used to 
build up a New England system. At the 
time the electric companies in New Eng- 
land were in process of passing to several 
outside interests. The association sought 
to prevent this by raising $20,000,000 
cash. This was partly subscribed for by 
a group of Massachusetts and Rhode 


Increase in Surplus to Policyholders 
Shown by Queen Insurance Company 





income of the company have been paid 
in each year of the company’s existence 
except in 1922 when no dividends were 
declared on account of the Mississippi 
garnishment proceedings. However, in 
the following year additional 
were declared and paid to make 
amount of the dividends passcd in 
previous year.” 


New York, N. Y., May 7.—An examina- 


Queen Insurance Company of America 
shows the company to be in possession of 
total admitted assets of $24,786,246 and 
total liabilities of $12,208,640, which with 
capital of $5,000,000 and surplus of §$7,- 
577,606 brought surplus to policyholders of 
$12,577,606, according to the report filed 
by State Superintendent of Insurance, 
George S. Van Schaick. The examination 
was made as of Dec. 31, 1929. 

The examination showed that the com- 
pany was incorporated under New York 
laws in 1891 to continue the fire insur- 
ance business in North America of the 
Queen Insurance Company of Liverpool, 
England, and that in 1910 the charter was 
amended to provide for writing marine 
risks. 

Since 1904, it was shown, the company 
increased its capital through stock divi- 
dends amounting to $4,500,000. “Cash 
dividends,” says the report, “approxi- 
mating the recurrent annual investment 

- . - + 


the 
the 


Foreign Business 


During 1929, the examination shows, the 
company was licensed to transact business 
in all States and the District of Colum- 
bia, Hawaiian Islands, Alaska and all 
provinces of Canada. “In addition,” says 
the report “business was also written in 
Cuba, the British West Indies, Newfound- 
land and India.” 

The report shows the followi.g con- 
densed 
investment results for the five-year ;.eriod 


by the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners: 





Premiums earned $47 067,909.12 
Losses incurred Déaaecdvwsds S55 SRCSSSANTAASEEADASAES $21,850,727.11 
Underwriting expenses incurred ...ccccseeeseeseeeees 22,318,971 .58 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 44,169,698 .69 

Gain from underwriting ........sccescsscscsseeers ———————._ $2, 898 210.43 
INVESTMENTS 

Bterent GG TOMAS GOSMEE ong sce cassccccreccccccsccnve $4,294,335.55 
Groes profits Of InvestMeNnts ....cccccccccccsecees $551,129.42 
Gross 1086 ON INVEStIMENtS ......rcccccccccccccccsocees 255,271.56 

—_—_———_———_ 295,857.86 

Increase in investment Values ....cecocesecsseseceees 127,574.25 

$4,717,767 66 

ID SR a ale eee 422,122.90 


Gait TFOM IMVORtMONIS 2... cccccsecercessececccce 


4,295,644.76 


Gain from underwriting and investments $7,195,855.19 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dividends to stockholders in cash ...........seeee08 $3,500,000.00 
Dividends to stockholders in stock ........cseceeeeees 2.000,000.00 
Loss from miscellaneous items - - -—— 5,500,000.00 
en eT es etpehabe $1,693,855.19 
NS Ts BOL BO dad ccaadalacdetecdeeene<s 7.577 .606.40 
AE GROR. Eke GUE ccpdaadadsaddonesdccccsene 5,883,751.21 
GOIN G5 BDOVE coscorccccsccscceserecsssecseseesers $1,693,855.19 





Why was a holding company used to 
Because the 


A corporation organ- | 


In 1928, the associa- | 


dividends | 


statement of underwriting and) 


ended Dec. 31, 1929, on the form adopted | 





SUPERVISION 





New York Names 


Power Trustees 
For St. Lawrence 


\Gov. Roosevelt Announces 
Personnel of Agency to 
Supervise Hy dr oelectric 
Development of River 








NEw York, N. Y., May 7. 
Trustees of the Power Authority created 
| by the Legislature for development of the 
[hydroelectric resources of the St. Law- 
;rence River were named by Governor 
Roosevelt last night just prior to his de- 
| parture for Europe. 


| The five trustees are: Frank P. Walsh, 
|of New York City; Prof. James C. Bon- 
bright, of Columbia # University; Fred 
Freestone, of Interlaken, N. Y.; Morris 
Llewellyn Cooke, of Philadelphia, and 
| Delos Cosgrove, of Watertown, N. Y. 
They are charged by the new law with 
| the supervision of construction, financing 
and operation of the proposed hydroelec- 
tric plant on the St. Lawrence. 
Duties Explained 


In announcing the appointments, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt issued a statement in 
which he explained the duties of the 
trustees, 

“The members of the Power Authority,” 
|he said, “are directed by the act of the 
| Legislature to organize for the purpose of 
improving the St. Lawrence River as an 
instrumentality of commerce and naviga- 
| tion, and developing the hydroelectric 
power resources thereof in the interest of 
the people of this State. The development 
;of this power shall, under the law, be 


| considered Particularly for the benefit of 
jthe domestic and 


rural consumers to 
| whom the power can economically be 
| aoe Sees. Sale to and use by in- 


shall be a secondary purpose. 
“The Power Authority is directed to 
negotiate and carry through, if practi- 
cable, a contract or contracts for the sale, 
| transmission and distribution of the power 
}and will in general seek to follow the 
plan reported to the Legislature by the 
| commission last Winter.” 


‘Kansas Negotiates 
_ To Settle Gas Dispute 





Governor Confers With Henry 
| L. Doherty on Rates 


| Topeka, Kans., May 7, 
Governor Harry H. Woodring and Henry 
|L. Doherty, of the Cities Service Com- 
pany, may negotiate a peaceful settlement 
of the controversy over gas rates in Kan- 
sas which has been the cause of numerous 
legal contests before the Public Service 
|Commission and the State and Federal 
| courts, according to a statement by the 
Governor, 
| The recent Legislature made a special 
appropriation of $100,000 to enable the 
| Public Service Commission to continue its 
|efforts to secure lower gas rates in Kane 
sas, but the Governor said he hoped the 
| expenditure of this money would not be 
| necessary. 
| Governor Woodring's recent trip to the 
| East, he said, was mainly to have a cone 
| ference with Mr. Doherty in Washington, 
and the latter agreed to give the Kansas 
| Situation his personal attention, express: 
the hope that a settlement of the contro- 
versy could be reached. 


‘Chief Justice Suggests 
| Agency for Legal Research 





| (Continued from Page 6.) 
improvements can serve only to clear the 
way for the essential judicial service 
which no sort of mechanization can sup- 
|ply. Uncertainties inevitably reside in 
th countless variations of human conduct 
.|and disputes will continue to arise in a 
| myriad of instances. Somewhere must be 
found the acute, patient and expert 
analysts of facts and the discriminating 
| judgment which not merely states but 
specifically applies the law. For this 
service there is no substitute. 

| Learning, experience, intelligence and 
| conscience are the pillars of judicial ade 
ministration. With these, we may meas- 
urably succeed, despite many hindrances, 
and without such essential supports, col- 
lapse and failure are inescapable. The 
beneficent results of the work of this 
| Institute is not simply in drafts or proj- 
ects, admirable as these may be, but in 
|the exceptional discipline involved in 
their preparation and discussion. As we 
seek to improve the methods and facilities 
of our work, we train ourselves to a higher 
degree of competence for the unending 
and inspiring task to which as members 


of the bench and bar our lives are de- 
| voted. 





> - — 





better prices uniformly result to the oper- 
ating companies. All these savings go 
directly to the operating companies. 

Similarly, in other things like insurance, 
The present annual Savings on insurance 
alone are approximately $200,000. 

There are numerous other advantages of 
the larger grganization, which are obvious. 
Accounting practices are uniform and 
standard, making the results clear to the 
regulating bodies and to the investors, 
The large system furnishes more depend- 
able service. It has a responsibility for 
service which it assumes. 

The size of the system has permitted 
constructive work in promoting the use of 
electricity. We have a rural electrification 
department for the purpose of cooperating 
with the farmer in the utilization of elec- 
tricity. The size of the system makes it 
| possible to maintain a department to as- 
| Sist industries in the communities that we 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 
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Sale of Alton Line’ 


To the New York | 
Central Advised 


| 





C. C. Is Told That Such 
Union Would Be More 
Beneficial Than Proposed 
Purchase by B. & O. 


I. 





A merger of the Chicago & Alton prop- 
erties with the New York Central Sys- 
tem would be “much more beneficial to 
the Alton than a union with the Balti- 
more & Ohio System,” in so far as sav- 
ings in traffic expenses are concerned, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was ad- 
vised May 7 by W. A. Van Hook, civil) 
‘engineer, testifying in behalf of the 
Stockholders’ Protective Committee of the 
Chicago & Alton at hearings on the Balti- 
more & Ohio's application to acquire the 
Alton properties. (Finance Docket Nos. 
8657 and 8658.) ; 

Hearing of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road's proposal to purchase the reorgan- 
fed Alton properties in line with the 
Commission's consolidation plan, was re- 
sumed May 7 with the presentation of, 
the opposing testimony of the protesting 
stockholders of the old Chicago &- Alton 
Railroad. 7 
. James A. Reed of Missouri led the op- 
position on behalf of the Stockholders’ 
Protective Committee, and Henry W. An- 
Gerson of Virginia, headed the legal staff | 
of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

B. & O. Testimony Taken 

The Baltimore & Ohio presented its 
4estimony in support of the planned ac- 
quisition during the original hearings. 

The Chicago & Alton Railroad was sold 
at public auction last December for $23,- | 
000,000 to agents acting on behalf of the| 
B. & O., following a decree of foreclosure | 
entered by the United States District | 
Court at Chicago. at 

The protesting stockholders of the road} 
“contend that the purchase of the Alton) 
at the time was a “legal fraud,” since | 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company bankers, were 
held to have been acting in a fiduciary | 
capacity to C. & A. stockholders as “re- | 
organization managers” while at the same | 
time aiding the B. & O. as financial ad- 
visors. The price of $23,000,000 paid for} 
the properties was declared to be “wholly | 
inadequate.” | 

At the opening of the hearings May 
7, Senator Reed told the Commission's | 
Finance Director, who is presiding at the 
‘hearing, that the committee he repre- 
sented would prove that the sale of this 
property is “improvident,” and that the 
B. & O. “should not be authorized to 
take this road under any circumstances, 
but particularly not at the price offered.” 

Civil Engineer Testifies 


Mr. Van Hook, of the firm of Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, Inc., Chicago, testified as 
‘the first witness. He estimated that the 
traffic expenses which could be saved an- 
nually by the Alton would range from! 
$150,000, without a merger, to about $495,- 
3000 in the event of a merger with the 
New York Central System. : | 

He presented a statement showing the 
various annual savings in traffic expenses 
which could be effected by the merger 
of the Alton with various railroad sys- 
tems contemplated by the Commission in 
its final plan for the unification of the 
Nation's rail properties into 21 independent 
systems. 

The Baitimore & Ohio was the third 
from the last in this estimate of traffic 
expense savings. 

Mr. Van Hook testified that a savings 
of $495,000 per year could be saved in 
traffic expenses by a hook-up of the Alton 
with the New York Central; $488,400 with | 
the Pennsylvania; $408,000 with the St.) 
Louis-Southwestern; $453,900 with the Van) 
Sweringen lines—the Erie, Pere Marquette 
Nickel Plate and Chesapeake & Ohio roads 
—$252,800 with the Baltimore & Ohio; 
$172,000 with the Missouri Pacific-Inter- 
national Great Northern-Texas Pacific 
group, and $170,000 with the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas System. 


Three Estimates Presented 


Three estimates were presented by the) 
witness showing the cost of reproduction | 
new, less depreciation of the Alton road 
as of the end of 1930. 

The first, based on a five-year average | 
cost of materials and labor, 1926-1930, fixed | 
the reproduction cost, less depreciation, 
at $115,874,056. 

The second, based on the average prices 
current during 1930, placed the reproduc- 
tion cost at $113,008,801. 

The third method fixed the cost of re- 
production new of. property used as found 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as of June 30, 1919, plus net additions and 
betterments, less retirements, the amounts 
of noncarrier properties and rights in pub- 
lic domain as shown by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and working cap- | 
ital at the amount of net assets shown by 
the road's receivers’ balance sheet as of 
Dec. 31, 1930, totaling $111,295,189. 

Mr. Van Hook testified that these esti- 
mates did not include amounts for “going | 
concern” or “good will” value, which he 
Said was substantial. 

Other savings estimated by the engineer 
were $200,000 annually for maintenance of | 
way and structures, which could be ef- | 
fected, as well as $1,100,000 for mainte- | 
nance of equipment. 

James H. Fleicher, of Allem & Garcia, 
coal consulting and constructing engi- 
neers, testified regarding potential coal 
traffic for the Chicago & Alton from the 
territory adjacent to its line in Illinois. 

He declared that it was planned by coal 
operators in the Illinois fields to install 
considerable modern mining machinery, 
which will result in a “tremendous reduc- | 
tion in the cost of mining coal, so that | 
the freight rate to the market will be- | 
come an important factor.” He empha- | 
sized that the introduction of the modern 
mining machinery will enable the Illinois 
fields again to enter into active competi- 
tion with the eastern fields. 

Henry W. Anderson, of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, asked Mr. Fleicher if the coal 
industry had not suffered serious inroads 
during late years from other fuels. Mr. 
Fleicher replied that other fuels had had 
some effect. 

He denied that he knew of any freight 
rate reduction planned for the movement 
of Illinois coal, but declared that the 
lower production costs would enable the 
fields to compete better with those in the 
East without a change in freight rates, 
and would thereby give the Alton a new 
source of traffic. He estimated an in- 
crease of 100 per cent in production. 





Illinois Central Seeks 
$20,000,000 Note Issue 


The Illinois Central Railroad applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission May 
7 for authority to issue $20,000,000 of three 
year 4%. per cent gold notes. 
Docket No. 8814.) 

The notes are to become due June 1, 
1934, and it is proposed to sell them on a 


basis to yield 5 per cent return to the 
purchaser. The purpose of the issue is 
to reimburse the road’s treasury for 


moneys expended in improvements and 
extensions to the carrier’s properties, and 
those of subsidiary lines. 

An offer has been tentatively accepted 
by the road from Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
Pany to buy the notes at 98%. 





(Finance | 





UnscheduledFlying 
Operations Expand 


Passengers Carried in Six- 


month Period Increase | 


By Half Million | 


A total of 2,715,846 persons flew as pas- 
sengers in civil aircraft operated in the 
United States during the calendar year| 
1930. Of these, 2,298,341 were passengers | 
in aircraft flown in miscellaneous flying | 
operations, and the remainder, 417,505, | 


| were passengers in scheduled operations, | 


as previously announced. 


A survey of miscellaneous flying for the 
last six months of 1930, just completed 
by the Aeronautics Branch, shows that 
aircraft flew 56,502,560 miles in this type 
of operations. Of this total, 47,954,960 miles 
were credited to licensed craft and 8,547,- 
600 to unlicensed planes. 


The passengers carried by these op- 
erators during the July-December period 
totaled 1,373,541, of which 1,124,092 were 
carried by commercial operators for hire 
and 249,449 made pleasure flights as guests 
of pilots. 


There was an increase of nearly 500,000 | 
in the number of passengers carried by | 
miscellaneous operators in the last half of 
1930 over the number carried in the first 
six months of the year. In the period, | 
January to June, 1930, 924,800 persons 
fiew as passengers with miscellaneous op- 
erators. 


Miscellaneous flying includes such op- 
erations as experimental, exhibition, in- | 


| dustrial, student instruction and pleasure | 


flying. All operations not coming within 
the scheduled air transportation category 
are classed as miscellaneous.—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


American Vessels 
Handle 40 Per Cent — 
Of Nation’s Shipping. 





More Incoming Goods Than 
Outgoing Were Carried, 
According to Statistics for 
Last Year 


American merchant vessels carried 40.2 
per cent of the total amount of freight, 
transported to and from the United States 
in foreign commerce during the fiscal year 
1930, according to information made avail- 
able May 7 at the Shipping Board. 

Competing with ships flying the flag of 
30 other countries, the American vessels 
in foreign trade carried 42,091,023 tons, 
the figures indicate, while ships of other 
nations transported 62,579,464 tons of 
freight. 

More incoming merchandise than out- 
going was handled in American ships, the | 
reports show, with the vessels of other | 
countries carrying approximately 70 per 
cent of the export trade. Homeward bound 
vessels of the United States merchant 
fleet transported 50.7 per cent of the} 
total imports. Additional information 
made available at the Board follows: 

Nearly 53 per cent of the total freight 
transported in overseas trade moved in 
American vessels; 32 per cent of the total 
cargo moved in trade in nearby oceans 
was carried by American ships; and 156 
per cent of the total waterborne trade was 
carried in vessels operating on the Great 
Lakes. | 

More than half of the entrances and 
clearances of all vessels were made with 
cargo. Most of the total number of en- 
trances and clearances at domestic ports | 
were made by ships engaged in nearty- | 
ocean trade, with vessels engaged in over- 


»|seas commerce ranking second, and Great | ¢ 


Lakes ships third. 

Overseas trade amounted to 55,250,569 
tons of which 36,103,544 tons were ex-! 
ports; carzo cleared through Great Lakes | 
ports was almost double the volume of in-| 
coming trade; and trade in nearby oceans | 


“was composed of 24,866,777 tons of im-|nors, New England should oppose any 


ports and 8,630,728 tons were exports. 





Unemployment Is Said 


To Threaten Home Life 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


of the Children’s Charter regarding a se- 
cure home, a safe and wholesome dwell- 
ing, a home life harmonious and enriching, 
will become almost a travesty unless there, 
is continuous, intelligent planning and ac- | 
tion for preventing unemployment so far} 
as it can be prevented, and for lifting | 
more of the burden from the shoulders of | 


SHIPPING . 





Change in Rail 


| Holdings Asked | 


In New England 


Governors’ Committee Rec- 
ommends That Voting 
Stock of Pennsylvania in 
Two Lines Be Reduced 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
conclusions reached “on one important | 
matter.” 

“We do not believe,” they said, “the pres- 
ent ownership of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in the securities of the New Haven | 
and Boston & Maine is excessive, and we 
believe any effort to reduce it by threat 
or coercion will be distinctly injurious to | 
New England railroad securities and will | 
tend to check improvement and impair 
existing service.” | 

The majority report states that the} 
committee members “do not believe that | 
the status of the New England roads must 
be changed because of the consolidation 
contemplated outside New England in the | 
four-party plan. 

Public Benefit Sought 

“We believe,” the report continues, “that | 
no change should be made in the New) 
England situation except upon a clear 
showing of benefit of the New England 
pulbic.” : 

It is suggested that “when the Boston 
& Maine and the New Haven are freed | 
from Pennsylvania excess ownership, steps 
may well be considered by the stockhold- | 
ers to consolidate these two roads. 

“We do not consider it to be the func- 
tion of this committee,” the report says, 
“to prescribe the method of unification, 
whether by the creation of a holding com- 
pany or by a direct consolidation of the 
two roads.” 

After discussing the four-party plan, the | 








committee states that it has reached the 
conclusion that “ it is essential that New 
England should intervene in the proceed- 
ings,” and that “it will be disadvanta- 
geous to New England to have the formu- 
lation of its future railroad program de- | 
ferred until after the four-party plan is 
finally decided, as this may well cause a 
delay of several years.” 

The recommendations of the majority 
follow in full text: 

Program Recommended 

We recommend the following program | 
of action in the event that the suggestions | 
contained in the report commend them- 
selves to the Governors as deserving their 


| Support: 


| 

1. That the Governors petition the In- | 
terstate Commerce Commission for the | 
right to intervene in the Four-Party plan | 
proceedings, on the grounds that the plan 
as proposed modifies the Commission's | 
complete plan in respect to its treatment | 
of New England and because it is vital | 
to New England that the future status | 


|of the New England roads should be de- | 


termined concurrently with the working | 
out of .the plan for the rest of the rail-} 
roads in the eastern district. | 

2. In order that the Boston & Maine | 
and New ‘Haven may be freed from the| 
present excess ownership of their stocks | 
by the Pennsylvania, we recommended as 
the first steps that the Governors ask the | 
management ofthe Pennsylvania and of 


| the Boston & Maine and New Haven to 


cooperate in working out an arrangement 
which will remedy the present situation 
and make it possible for the Boston & 
Maine and New Haven to proceed immedi- 
ately to formulate a plan for consolida- 
tion which can be submitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission while the 
four-party plan is before it for approval. 
Such action would place a definite pro- | 
posal from the managements of the New | 
England railroads before the Commission 
and thereby make certain that the fu- | 
ure allocation of the New England roads 
would be considered in connection with 
the Commission’s consideration of the 
four-party plan. We wish to make it clear, 
however, that until the Pennsylvania’s 
present ownership has been substantially 
reduced to the satisfaction of the Gover- 





proposal for consolidation of the Boston 
& Maine and New Haven. The institu- | 
tion of legal proceedings against the 
Pennsylvania should be avoided if possible. 
Such a contest would be disadvantageous | 
to the New England roads, injurious to 
the interests of the public they serve, and 
a disturbing influence to the general rail- | 
road situation. We suggest the following | 
method for reducing the present excess 
ownership of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Pennroad Corporation in the Boston 
& Maine and New Haven to an amount | 
which will protect these roads as indi-| 
vidual roads or as a consolidated sytsem | 


| 
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DAILy RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., May 7. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


the State of New 
The following sy: 








Massachusetts 


. . AVIATION 








Michigan Vermont 


» | 





received and is ut by the Superintendent of Banks of 
ork. 


mbols are used to designate the States 


in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 


New 
















Of Bishop Cannon Is Called Illegal 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


proceedings under this 
estopped as a violation of i 
tional rights as a citizen of the United | 


States who demands that any complaints | against me by Congressman Tinkham al- presidential electors, or 


that he has committed any crime be pros- | 
ecuted in the courts and not, as Mr. Justice | 


by no judicial code. | 

“Finally, and preeminently, I contend 
that such provisions of the Federal Cor- | 
rupt Practices Act of 1925 as attempt to 


| prescribe regulations concerning the elec- |expenditures for 


tions of presidential and vice presidential | 
electors are unconstitutional and, there- | 
fore, null and void. | 


“Article I, section 4, of the Constitution 


for Senators and Representatives shall | 
be prescribed in each State by the Legis- 


Senators.’ Under this provision Congress | 
had power to pass the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act so far as it makes regu-| 


the wage earners and distributing it more | {rom danger of undue influence from the | Jations concerning the holding of elections 


equitably 
forts to stabilize employment 
Federal, State, and local pu 
ment services, and to devise more effective 
and certain methods of relief to families | 


among the entire population. Ef- | 
, to organize | 


lof the unemployed, all are vital parts of | tion. 


such an undertaking. | 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission May 7 relating both 
to broadcasting and communications 
were made public as follows: | 


WSYR, WMAC, Clive B. Meredith, Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y., license to cover 
construction permit granted Oct. 7, 1930, 
for move of transmitter to Campus of 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., and 
for change in equipment. 

WAPI, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
University of Alabama and Alabama College, 
2ist Street at list Ave., Birmingham, Ala., 
modification of license to change time from 
sharing with KVOO to simultaneous day 
operation with KVOO and share at night 
with WVOO 

WBIG, North Carolina Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., O. Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N. 
modification of construction permit granted | 
Jan. 22, 1931, for change in equipment and | 
extension of completion date. 

KSMR, Santa Maria Radio Jones & Mc- 
Clelland Streets, Santa Maria, Calif., con- 
struction permit to make changes in equip- 
ment. 

KGKX, Edward Goodman, Main Street 
and Second Ave., Sandpoint. Idaho, con- | 
struction permit to move studio and trans- | 
mitter to Owyhee Hotel, llth and Main | 

| Street, Boise, Idaho, and to change fre- | 
quency from 1,420 kc. to 1,370 ke | 
KFWB, Warner Bros. Broadcasting Corp., 
6425 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., 
construction permit for changes in equip- 
ment and increase power from 1 kw. to 1 | 
kw. night and 2! kw. day. | 
KMPC, R. S. MacMillan, 9631 Wilshire 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif., construction | 
permit to install new transmitter. | 
KFQD, Anchorage Radio Club, Inc., 4th 
Street, Anchorage, Alaska, construction per- 
mit to install new transmitter. 


KFSD, Airfan Radio Corporation, Ltd., | 
326 Broadway, San Diego, Calif., direct 
| measurement of antenna input. 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Kansas City., 
| Mo,, construction permit for 3,160 ke., 400 
w. (New.) 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Dallas, Tex., con- 
struction permit for 3,160 kc., 400 w. (New.) 
WAX, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., 
Hialeah, Fla., modification of construction 
permit for extension of completion date to 
June 22, 1931 Coastal service 
WAX Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., 
Hialeah, Fla., modification of construction 


permit for extension of completion date to 
June 22, 1931, Limited public service. 
WI1XR, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., portable, modification of license for 
removal of 68 kc. band special experimental. 

W1X@, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Bradley, Me., Modification of license 
for removal of 68 ke. band. Special experi- 
mental, 


| investors. 


Pennsylvania or any other trunk line. We | 
submit the plan in its general outline. We | 


its details, for they must necessarily be | 
subject to final determination by negotia- 
We believe it to be practicable and | 
worthy of serious consideration. | 
Suggestions Outlined 

We suggest: 

(1) That the Pennsylvania and Penn- 
road Corporation should not retain 2 com- 
bined ownership in excess of 10 per cent 
of the total voting stock in either the| 
Boston & Maine or New Haven. | 

(2) That their holding of stock in ex- | 
cess of the above amounts should be placed 
in the hands of trustees to be liquidated | 
under the following conditions: | 

a. Time, terms and conditions of sale | 
to be approved by the Pennsylvania and 
Pennroad. 

b. No stock to be sold to another rail- 
road except with the approval of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. | 

c. Voting power of the stock placed in | 
trust to be voted by the trustees pending | 
its sale. | 

We have suggested 10 per cent as the | 
limitation of Pennsylvania ownership be- 
cause this amount appears to be generally | 
recognized in the laws passed by various 
States to protect public service and other 
corporationes from outside control as the 
limit which should not be exceeded. We | 
believe the Pennsylvania's ownership 
should not be permitted to go beyond this 
maximum. If it is not exceeded the dan- 
ger of control will be much lessened. The 
plan suggested, in our opinion, is fair to 
the Pennsylvania and we believe it would 
be to its advantage to accept such a pro- 
posal. With the return of more normal 
markets for railroad securities, it is to be 
expected that the stocks of, the Boston & 
Maine and New Haven would be purchased 
by a syndicate and distributed to private 
This should result in a con- 
siderable increase in New England owner- 
ship. We suggest that the directors of 
the Boston & Maine and New Haven be 
|requested by the Governors to cooperate 
with them in working out this plan with 
the Pennsylvania. 

3. In the event that it is found impos- 
| sible to obtain reduction in the Pennsyl- 
|vania’s holdings by means of negotiation 
as suggested above, we recommend that the 
Governors institute appropriate proceed- 
ings as suggested by our counsel, Mr. War- 
jren, to seek a termination of such hold- 
| ings. 

4. We further recommend in the event 
of failure to effect a solution of the prob- 
lem by negotiation with the Pennsylvania 
that the Governors request the Interstate 


| 
| 


for Senators and Representatives, includ- | 
ing the expenditure of money and report 


blic employ- | have not attempted to work it out in all! of such expenditure. 


“Article II, section 2, of the Constitu- | 
tion declares: ‘Each State shall appoint 
in such manner as the Legislature thereof 
may direct a number of electors equal | 
to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may 
be entitled in Congress.’ | 

“Section 4 declares ‘Congress may deter- | 
mine the time of choosing electors and 
the day on which they shall give their 
votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States.’ 


Says Congress Cannot Limit 
Amount of Money Spent 


“While Congress may determine the | 
time it is given no power to make regula- 
tions concerning the ‘manner of holding 
elections’ for presidential and vice presi- 
dential electors. It can not limit, as in the 


amount of money expended nor require 
any accounting therefor, because presi- 
dential and vice presidential electors are 
specifically indicated in the Constitution 
as State appointees, the election of whom 


case of Senators and Congressmen, the | 


| 


“Inasmuch as the complaint made) 


leges violation of the provisions of the | 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act in reference | 


| Field says, through the “unlimited scrutiny to the election of presidential and vice, 
lof investigation by a congressional com- | presidential electors in 1928, and_ inas- 
| mittee,’ which is governed in its activity |much as indicated above I hold such pro- | 


visions of that act to be unconstitutional, | 
I contend that in this regard also Senate | 
Resolution 403 in so far as it attempts to 
confer authority to investigate campaign | 
presidential and vice 
presidential electors is unconstitutional 
and, therefore, null and void. 


“For the foregoing reasons I hereby file 
this formal protest against the legality of | 


| of the United States declares: “The times,;Senate Resolution 403 and of the in- 
|places and manner of holding elections | vestigation which is being conducted under | 


authority of that resolution. I respect-| 
fully r@€quest that this formal protest be) 


jlature thereof, but Congress may at any | carefully considered by the Committee be- 
|time by law make or alter such regula- | fore it proceeds further with the investi- 
| tions except as to the places of choosing} gation, and that the Committee notify | 


me as promptly as possible of the con- 
clusion reached by it concerning the same, 
and that this protest and the decision 
reached by the Committee thereupon be 
made a part of the record and reported 
to the Senate. 

“P. S—If the Committee desires, I shall 
be glad to-present and discuss this pro- 
test before the Committee in person, either 
at an executive session of the Committee 
or at the public hearing.” 

The supplemental protest also addressed 
to Chairman Nye follows in full text: 

My dear sir: In support of my conten- | 
tion in the formal protest sent to the! 
Committee today that “such provisions of | 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 | 
as attempt to prescribe regulations con- 


CENSUS 
Population and More as An 


part-time employes), F: 











must therefore be regulated by the laws 
enacted by the several States and not 
enacted by Congress. Complaints con- 


cerning activities in connection with the 


condition of its approval that the Penn- 
sylvania should divest itself of its excess 
ownership in the Boston & Maine and 
New Haven. 


sylvania, 
powerful trunk line, would be much fur- 
ther enhanced in size and strengthened by 


petitive opportunity contemplated by the 
four-party plan. 

5. We further recommend that in the 
event of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission's approval of the four-party plan 
or of a consolidation of the Boston & 
Maine and New Haven the Commission be 
requested to impose in its order of ap- 
proval a condition that no railroad, di- 
rectly or indirectly, should acquire stock 
ib the New England roads, without the 
approval of the Commission. 

6. We recommend that the Governors 
urge upon the New England members of 
Congress at the next session that they 


tion by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 





Commerce Commission, should the four- 
party ‘pian be approved, to stipulate as a 


sion of the activities of holding com- 
panies in acquiring stocks of railroads, 


The basis for such a stipu- | 
lation would be that otherwise the Penn-| 
already the largest and most) 


its virtual control of the two largest rail-| 
roads in New England. This would throw} 
seriously out of balance the parity of com- | 


support legislation providing for regula- | 
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B & O ist 5s d July 1 '48........ abed 5 107 107 107 NY C & StL RRr 519s A '74(n Co) abcd 8 9412 94 9414 | 
B & O cv (exp'’d) 412s '33..... ++. abed 10 101 101 101 NYC&StL RR r m 4!2s C’'78(n Co) abcd 70 «681 797% 801, | 
B & O ref & gen A 5s '95...... +. abed 18 10114 101 10114 | NY Edis Ist & r 619s A '41....... abcdf 1 11544 115%, 115%2 
B & O ref gen C 6s '95........... abed 11 1077, 10734 107%, | NY G & E-LH & P Ist 5s ‘48..... abcdef 1 112 112 112 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000....... abcd 21 #10114 101 10114 | NY G & ELH & P Pur My 4s 49 abcdef 3 100 100 100 
B & O SW Div list ext 5s ’50...... c 3 103% 10344 10314 | NY Ont & W Ry r 4s ’92......... d § 4712 4712 4715 
B & O Pitts L Er W Var 4s ‘41... abcd 1 9714 9714, 9714 | NY Tel Ist & gen 4125 '39........ abcde 12 104 10334 10334 | 
Bell Tel Pa ist r C 5s '60........ abcde 1 11334 11334 11334 IY ‘Tel Gee Us "SD BP... cscccccenes abed 11 11134 1118, 1115, 
Bost & Me RR lst 5s A C '67..... abd 41 100 99', 100 Oe Wee Per OA Bhs oi Beep e ss cceuse abcde 1 107 1065, 1065, 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns 412s ‘57 ¢ 1 84!15 841, 84'2 | N & W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s °44.. ab 1 99 99 99 
CN Ry Gvt gty 415s '54.......... da 12 10012 10042 10042 | Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ‘97 SF........ abcdeg 12 9434, 9414 9434 
CN Ry Gvt gty 412s ‘57. a 79 100!2 1003, 100'2 | N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1.. abcdeg 12 6714 67 6714 
CN Ry Gvt gty 434s '55 —e 1 103!, 1034, 103's | N P Ry r & imp 4!28 A 2047.... abcdeg 35 «(96 9512 95! 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4'2s ‘68 ad 26 10034 10012 100%, N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047 4 1115, 1115, 1115, 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s July -@ 5 10634 10634 10634 | N Stat Pow ist & r 5s A ‘41.... 1 10444 10444 svt ig 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct '69.. a 4 1063, 10634, 1063, Or-Wash RR & Nav Ist &r 4 9434 9414 9424 
Cen of Ga Ry r & gen 512s B da 4 9112 9112 9112 | PacG & Eg & r 5s A ‘42..... 4 1043, 1043, 10434 
C of G Ry r & gen 5s C '59 SF.. d 22 873, «= 8654 «= 8654 | Pac T & T ist & coll 5s '37 SF 5 105 105 105 
C Hud G&E Ist&r 5s due Jan 1 '57 abcde 1 10512 10542 10512 | Penn C L & P Ist 419s a hae 2 1003, 997, 10034 
C Pac RR ist r gu 4s ‘49... abcf 1 981, 98'4% 9814 ' Penn RR cons 414s '60.. 5 10614 1061, 10614 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s 60. 21 10442 10342 10312 | Penn RR gen 414s A ’65.. 1 10234 1021, 10234 
Cent Ry N J gen 5s '87...... 4 114 114 114' | Penn RR gen Ss B '68...... 15 109%, 108%, 109%% 
C & O Ry Ist cons 5s ‘39... 7 1065, 1065, 1065, | Penn RR secured 612s '36.. 14 1101, 110 11014 
C & O Ry gen 4425 '92......-...+ 5 105'2 10542 10542 | Pere Marq Ry list 5s A '56.. 1 102 102 102 
C & O Ry ref & imp A 412s '93. 5 10112 10112 10142 | Pere Marq Ry Ist 419s C '80........ 13 935, 93 93 
C & O Ry ref & imp B 4314s ‘95... ab 22 102 10112 102 | Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s ‘47 16 109 109 109 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ill Div 312s ‘49... abcdefg 11 9214 9214 9214 | P B & W RR gen 5s B '74........ a WW 967, 97 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s '58........ abcdeg 25 99 98'2 99 | Phil El Ist & r 412s '67 SF........ 19 10412 10412 10412 
| Ch Ind & Lou RR r 6s A ‘47...... 2 104%, 1047, 1047 PCC & StL cons gu 4s G’ . 1 98! 981, 981, 
Ch & NW Ry gen 31s '87.......- abcdefg > 7 7 77 PSE&GofN J ist & r 4's '67 abc 9 1041, 104 10414 
Ch & NW Ry gen 4s '87......-.-. abedefg 6 88 88 88 | PSE &G of N J Ist & r 4128 '70 abe 18 10415 104 104 
Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 6128 '36.... abcf 2 108%, 108%, 108%% | Read Jer Cent voil 4s “5i...... ... ab 9 95 95 95 
C&NW Ry Ist&r 5s d My 1 2037.. abcdefg 2 95%, 95%, 95% | Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 4198 '34 abf 1 9914 991, 9914 
C&NW R ist&r 412s d My 1 2037.. abcdefg 10 86 8558 8558 | StL S F Ry Pr I, 4s A '50........ abd 28 75! (743%, 151% 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s '88...... abf 2 92 915% 915% | StL S F Ry Pr % Ss B ’SO........ abd 24 8712 87', 875 
ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 48 '34...... ab 14 975g 973%, 9758 | StL S F Ry cons 419s A '78...... abd 72 643, 64 64 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 6128 C '63....... abdf 1 115 115 115 StL SW Ry Ist ctfs 4s ‘89 sete e ee 14 8234 82 8234 
Cin U Ter ist 4!25 A 2020......... ab 1 10514 10514 10514 | 3tP Minn & Man Ry cons 4!2s '33 abcdeg 5 102 102 102 
ccc & StL r & imp 5s D '63..... abd 1 104%, 104%, 1043, | 3tP Un Dep Ist r 5s A '72........ abf 5 11012 11012 11012 
ccc & StL r & imp 412s E "77... abd 12 993, 99 9916 | 50 Bell T & T ist 5s ‘41 SF...... abe 9 106 106 106 
ccc & StL C W & M Dv 1 4s ‘91. abdf 3 94 94 94 30 Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 412s '68...... ab 1 94 94 94 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5128 A '72..... abcf 2 11034 110%, 110%4 | 3 Pac 40 yr Ser 79 (ww) 412s '69.. ab 5 95 943, 95 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 4128 C '77...... abet 5 1045, 10414 1045 | 3 Pac Ore Lines Ist 4!2s A ‘77... abcdf 12 10015 10014 10012 
Col Ry P & L ist & r 419s A ’57.. d 17 981, 98 98 8 Pac San F Term 4s '50......... abd 18 9534 95% 9534 
Col & So Ry r & ext 412s '35.... abd 19 101%, 10134 101%, | S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s '55......... abcdefg 1 973, 973, 973% 
D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s 43 SF... abcdef 10 97%, 97% 97%2 | So Ry ist cons Se O4.........0000 abcd 10 10714 10714 10714 
Tet Wa ist & coll Se ‘32........<. abd 3 10334 10334 10334 | So Ry dev & gen 4s A 'S6........ ab 38 811, 81 8114 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A ‘49........ abd 17 10714 10634 10714 | So Ry dev & gen 612s A '56...... ab 14 1107% 11014 110% 
| Det Ed gen & ref 4!2s '61 D...... ab 110 104 1037, 104 So By dev & gen 6s A ?56........ ab 5 10434 10434 1044 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4128 '67......... abed 8 10434 10412 1045, | Stan Oil of N Y deb 432s '5l...... d 17 +98 973, 98 
Gt Nor Ry reg 78 '36.......++++++ abed 12 11034 11042 11042 | SW Bell T lst & r 5s '54........ ... abed 6 107 10634 107 
| Gt Nor Ry gen 5!2s B '52......... abcd 14 10934 09 10934 Texar & Ft Sm Ry Ist gu 5129s A’50 abf 5 1021, 102!, 102%% 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5s C '73.......200. abcd 2 1025, 1025, 1025, | Tex & P Ry g & r 5s C '79.. we seee abd 15 94 9334 94 
Gt Nor Ry gen 419s E ‘77.......++ abcd 28 98 973, 9734 | Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s '32... bce 4 1025, 1025, 10254 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s '40...... d 5 112% 112% 1124, | Union El L&P Mo ré&ext 5s 33.... be 1 102%, 1027, 102% 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s '36 SF... d 5 108 198 108 Un PacRRist&Land Grant 4s ‘47.. abcdefg 3 1005% 1005, 1005, 
Ill Bell T 1st & r 5s A 'S6........ abcde 10 1067, 10634 10634 | Un Pac RRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1... abcdefg ae 97 97 
Tl Cen RR ref 48 °S5........0cee0s abcdefg 10 86's, 86 86 Un Pac RR 40 yr 4128 ’67........ ab 5 10134 10134 10134 
ll Cen RR coll Tr 4s ’52.......... be 3 89 89 89 | Va Ry Ist Se A 'GZ.......ccccccece abcd 10 106%, 1067, 1067%% 
IC RRC StL & N Jt Ist r 5s A '63 ab 6 92% 9134 9234 Wabash RR Ist 5s '39..........+. ab 4 10212 1023, 10235 
IC RRC StL&N J Ist_r 4425 C'63 ab 28 «83 8212 83 Wabash RR 2nd Ss 30...........06 ab 5 10134 1015, 10134 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36.. abd 15 967%, 963, 9634 | Wabash Ry r & gen 412s C '78.... abd 1 -@ 65 65 
4S &MS Ry Ist (asmd) 312s '97 abcdefg 13. 8612 861, 861, | West SO eee -@ 5 106 106 106 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s '44.. ane 3 12212 22 12212 | West Mary RR Ist 4s ‘52 «i? 6 801, 7912 8014 
Louis G & E lst & r 5s A'S “2 2 106 106 106 West Mary RR Iist&r 512s A oo 1 92 92 92 
L & N RR unif 4s ‘40........ + abcdeg 63 993 995% 995, West NY & Pa Ry Co gen 4s ‘43.. ab 1 9612 9612 9612 
L&N RR ist & r 5128 A 2003.... abcdeg 3 10414 a ie | W Penn Pow ist 5!os F '53...... abcd 50 10615 10614 10614 
L & N RR Ist & r 5s B 2003...... abcdeg 14 10412 10412 2 aia . 
L & N RR Ist & r 418 C 2003.... abcdeg 4 985, 981, 985, | Called States Governauent Seats 
at Bee 26 Mine & Con Dae Se SS aeetee . So 2 ei acini States Sales High Low Last 
s r 415s 7 Pere a 3% 54 Sa | ‘ ' 
| Mil E RAL . it Se. Chaccvise d 30 10314 10234 10314 | ist Lib Loan 312s 32-47..... seeeees abcdefg 1 102.3 102.3 102.3 
M StP & SS M RR Ist cons 4s ‘38 d 13° 85', «668434 85 Ist Lib Loan 4!4s 32-47..... seeeee abcdefg 8 103.3 102.30 103.1 
M K & T RR Pr L 5s A '62....... abd 7 9812 9835 9812 | ith Lib Loan 414s 33-38........... abedefg 84 1046 1043 104.6 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s A '65...... d 9 8512 8515 851, | U S of A Treas 4148 47-52........ abcdefg 38 112.19 112.16 112.16 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s F 77...... d 10 8512 8414 8514 | U S of A Treas 4s 44-54.......... abcdefg 2 108.7 108.1 108.7 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G '78...... da 2 85 85 85 U S of A Treas 33,8 40-43 June.... abcdefg 21 102 101.30 101.30 
Mor & Ess RR ist r 32s 2000.... abcdefg 5 8412 8412 841, | U S of A Treas 33,8 41-43 Mar.... abcdefg 261 102 101.30 101.31 
. ° I A e 0,6 |cerning the election of presidential and 
Senate Investigation nto ctivities | vice presidential electors are unconstitu- 
c 


tional,” I beg leave to submit the follow- | 
ing citation from the decision of the Su- | 
preme Court of the United States in the 
case of Fitzgerald v. Green, 134 U. S., 
1377, L. Ed. 951. 

Mr. Justice Gray, delivering the opinion 
of the court, said: “The only rights and | 


resolution be | election of presidential electors are mat-|duties expressly vested by the Constitu- 
my constitu- | ters for State and not for Federal action.|tion in the National Government, with | 


regard ‘to the appointment or the votes of 
by those pro-| 
visions which authorize Congress to de-! 
termine the time of choosing the electors 
and the day on which they shall give their 
votes and which direct that the certifi- 
cates of their votes shall be opened by 
the President of the Senate in the pres- 
ence of the two Houses of Congress and 


| the vote shall then be counted. * * * 


“Although the electors are appointed and 
act under and pursuant to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States they are no 
more officers or agents of the United 
States than are the members of the State 
Legislatures, when acting as electors of 
Federal Senators, or the peopie of the 
State when acting as electors of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress.” 

Conténuing, in the same opinion, Justice 
Gray declared: “Congress has _ never 
undertaken to interfere with the manner 
of the appointment of electors or where 
(according to the now general usage) the 
mode of appointment prescribed by the 
his election by the 
people to regulate the conduct of such 
elections or punish fraud in voting for 
electors but has left these matters to the 
control of the State.” 

To the same effect that presidential 
electors are State officérs see also Mc- 
Pherson v. Blackmer, 146 U. S., 1; 36 
L. Ed. 869. 

In view of the importance of the con- 
stitutional questions which have been 
raised in my formal protest may I not 
ask that the Committee give very thor- 
ough consideration to the legal questions | 
involved before proceeding further with 
the proposed investigation? 


nounced by Census Bureau 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 


A B c D E _ 2 
Tt eee re 819 2,124 $29,932,299 100.00 $3,129,584 $3,421,813 
| Single-store independents .. 592 1,308 19,189,286 64.11 2 261,768 2.074 198 
| Chains (four or more units) ... 174 606 7,740,484 25.86 545,776 1,031,677 
All other types of organization...... 53 210 3,002,529 10.03 322,040 315.938 
Union City, N. J., 1936 Population, 58,659 
| A B c D E Pe 
ey UNO ss os es actin hak to nak aes -1,363 2,531 $39,142,391 100.00  $5,901.828 $3 982.371 
Single-store independents .......... 1,197 1,837 29.765,901 76.05 4,969,228 2,903,709 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 114 512 6,321,186 16.15 556,936 748.755 
| All other types of organization...... 52 182 3,055,304 7.80 375,664 329,907 
| Rutherford, N. J., 1930 Population, 14,915 
| 
| A Bp D E : P 
| All stores pei eesddssaneniabeneaene 168 505 $8,195,936 100,00 $1,009,293 $965,114 
| Single-store independents .......... 121 312 5,229,147 63.80 628,093 612,203 | 
|; Chains (four or more units) ........ 33 127 1,692,731 20.66 116.453 179.630 
All other types of organization...... 14 66 1,274,058 15.54 264,747 173,281 
Bloomfield, N. J., 1930 Population, 38,077 
A B Cc D E F 
Oe OOO os saccade cheeks eeMevceevace 480 705 $12,935,455 100.00 $1,369,455 $1,097,165 | 
Single-store independents .......... 368 439 8,871,696 68.58 1,094,549 698.471 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 89 226 3,441,187 26.60 173,411 338,662 
All other types of organization...... 23 40 622,572 4.82 101,495 60,032 
Newark, N. J., 1930 Population, 442,337 
| A B Cc D E F 
ee) SUES oo csssascennn’ AP . 7,179 26,045 $328,119,396 100.00 $39,345,803 $41,745,716 
Single-store independents .. - 6,016 16,725 213,943,795 65.20 29,034,168 26,615,778 
Chains (four or more units) .. 881 7,621 92,393,227 28.16 7,819,709 12,247,271 
| All other types of organization ...... 282 =1,699 21,782,374 6.64 2,491,926 2,882,667 
| Jersey City, N. J., 1930 Population, 316,715 
A B Cc D E eo 
All stores ....... cp ccd Mean ae eso we 4,371 7,505 $120,973,315 100.00 $15,628,988 $12,564,731 
Single-store independents .......... 2.647 4,356 77,700,290 64.23 11,827,810 7,367,210 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 580 §=2,323 33,062,833 27.33 2,381,394 3,795,691 
All other types of organization ...... 144 826 10,210,192 8.44 1,419,784 1,401,830 
Perth Amboy, N. J., 1930 Population, 43,516 
A B Cc D E RP 
i NE oes ok cea edhe sakes ROME 771 1.460 $24,472,471 100.00 $3,667,054 $2,500,332 
Single-store independents ........... 647 800 15,995,843 65.36 2,639,216 1,443 854 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 92 474 5,999,462 24.52 737,067 702,019 
| All other types of organization ...... 32 186 2,477,166 10.12 290,771 354,456 
Kearney, N. J., 1930 Population, 40,716 
A B c D E F 
All stores ......, Miatensaxe 368 455  $8.496,538 100.00 —- $899,703 $661,836 
| Single-store independents 7 307 321 6,099,430 71.79 787,625 444,561 
Chains (four or more units) 48 112 2,094,696 24.65 74,372 189,087 
All other types of organization ., 13 22 302,412 3.56 37,706 
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Offers Accepted 


For Latest Issue 


Of Federal Bills 


Secretary Mellon States Ten- 
ders for 50 Million Series 


Were Six Times Amount 
Of Offering 


The Department of the Treasury re- 
ceived bids totaling $291,690,000 in its call 


|for tenders for $50,000,000 on 91-day bills 
| which are to be dated May ii, according 


|to an announcement May 7 by the Secre- 
| tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. 


The issue was sold at an average price 
of 99.701, or about 1.18 per cent on an 
annual basis. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Secretary Mellon announces that the 
tenders for $50,000,000 of 91-day Treasury 
bills tendered May 11 and maturing Aug. 
10, which were offered on May 5, were 
opened at the Federal Reserve Banks May 
7. The total amount applied for was 
$291,690,000 except for one bid for $30,000 
at the rate of about three-fourths of 1 
per cent. 

Range of Tenders 

The highest bid made was 99.715, equiv- 
alent to an interest rate of about 1% per 
cent on an annual basis. The lowest bid 
accepted was 99.701, equivalent to an in- 
terest rate of about 1.18 per cent on an 
annual basis. The total amount of bids 
accepted was $50,000,000. The average 
price of bills to be issued is about 99.701. 
The average rate on a bank discount ba- 
sis is about 1.18. 


Report in Rate Case 
Announced by the I. C. C,. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
May 7 made public a proposed report of 


| an examiner in a rate case, which is sum- 


marized as follows. 
No. 23998.—Retort Chemical Co. v. Atlantic 


Coast Line Railroad. Rate on charcoal, in 
carloads, from Gainesville. Fla., to Cascade 
Mills, N. Y., found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 


Finance Decisions 


The Commission also made public notice 
of action in uncontested finance cases, as 
follows: 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8717, 
authorizing the Panhandle & Santa Fe Rail- 
way to operate, for the account of the Atchi- 
son Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, over a line 
of the Elkhart & Santa Fe Railway in Cimar- 
ron County, Ola., approved. 


Report and certificates in F. D. No. 8719, 
authorizing the Ontonagon Railroad to aban- 
don. as to interstate and foreign commerce, 
operation of its entire line of railroad in 
Ontonagon County, Mich., approved. 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8647, 
permitting the Zanesville & Western Railway 
to abandon, and the New York Centra! Rail- 
road to abandon operation of a portion of 
the railroad of the former in Perry County, 
Ohio, approved. 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8764, au- 
thorizing the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Railroad to issue $403,000 of prior-lien mort- 
gage 6 per cent gold bonds, to be pledged and 
repledged, from time to time, as collateral 
security for short-term notes, conditions pre- 
scribed (provided, however, that the time 
within which any of said bonds may be 
pledged or repledged shall not be for a longer 
period than two years from the date of the 
order herein, and provided further, that the 
applicant shall not pledge $203,000 of prior- 
lien mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds herein 
authorized until it shall have first filed with 
this Commission a certificate of the corpo- 
rate trustee of its prior-lien mortgage certify- 
ing that the applicant has surrendered to it 
for exchange a like amount of prior-lien 
mortgage bonds), approved. 





Operations of Utility System 
Described at Investigation 


[Continued from Page 7.} 


serve. This not only benefits the com- 
pany but aisc the communities, by increas- 
ing taxable property and giving employ-, 
ment. 

During the last three years, the system 
has proceeded to acquire distributing com- 
panies. Substantially all the companies 
acquired have been tied into the system 
with adequate transmission lines. The 
acquisition of several of the companies 
was at a high price. 


The system has constructed hundreds of 
miles of high tension transmission lines, 
with new substations, properly located, 
all for the purpose of gathering power 
from the best sources and distributing it as 
the public requires. If it was possible 
legally, we wduld have one company oper- 
ating throughout“ our territory with a 
simple financial structure. Legal obstacles 
and State laws do not permit this simpli- 
fication. It is necessary for us to have a 
holding company. ~ 

As I have pointed out. unified operation 
is essential. This unified operation neces- 
sitates the holding companies making 
charges against the operating companies: 
to be reimbursed for the services of the 
employees of the system. Up to 1929, we 
had no service contracts, but billed the 
cost of such service to the operating com- 
panies. This method was unsatisfactory 
because of the difficulty of properly allo- 
cating the charges. We have endeavored 
to set up a service contract arrangement 
which is terminable at any time by the 
operating company. This arrangement is 
not designed to make a substantial profit- 
for the holding company. In 1929 and 
1930, the service contracts will show a 
profit to the holding company. In 1931, 
the prospect is that the service contracts 
will showea loss to the holding company. 
This is largely because construction ac- 


| tivity has diminished without the fixed 


costs being reduced to the same extent. 

I now desire to refer to two transactions 
the reference to which in the examiner’s 
report as .“write-up” seems to me is par- 
ticularly misleading. 

The first transaction is in connection 
with the formation of New England Power 
Association. From the beginning of the 
system in 1907 down to the formation of 
the Association, there were purchased from 
time to time, hundreds of parcels of land 
bordering on the river. These lands were 
purchased largely as farm lands. They were 
gradually put together, dams and power 
houses built on the rivers, much of the 


{land flowed, and transmission lines con- 


structed long distances to market. From 
thousands of parcels of farm land located 
on the rivers and elsewhere, a power sys- 
tem emerged. In 1926, years after the first 


| of these purchases, a new group purchased 


the system for a sum in excess of the 
original cost of the properties. 

The purchaser must, of course, carry 
his purchases on his books at cost. It 
would be interesting to compare the as- 
sessed valuation of these lands now as 
compared with when they were purchased. 
If the proper rule is that a purchaser of 
a utility property, or a share of stock in a 
utility property, cannot carry what he has 
bought on his books at a price higher than 
what that property or share of stock cost 
to the person from whom he bought it, 
then you mean that no utility property 
or share cf stock in a utility property can 
be permitted to appreciate one dollar 
above its original par value. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of May 9. 
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Reserve System’s 
Foreign Relations 


In 1930 Reviewed 





New York Bank Reports| 
Contacts With Central 
Banks and Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements 





New York, N, Y., May 7.—The principal 
new development in the foreign business 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
during 1930 was the establishment of an 
account for the Bank for International 
Settlements, according to the annual re-| 
view of the reserve bank to the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington. 

Closer contacts with the central banks 
of South America were also a feature of 
the year’s program. The section of the 
report dealing with foreign relations fol- 
lows in full text: 

During the past year the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, on behalf of 

itself and other Federal reserve banks, has 

maintained more or less active relations 
with the central banks of Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Colombia, Czecho- 
slovakia, England, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Japan, 
Java, Latvia, Netherlands, Norway. Po- 
land, Rumania, South Africa. Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. The bank 
has also taken steps looking toward the 
growth of closer contacts with the central 
banks of South America. 

The principal new development in the 
foreign business of the bank during the 
year was the establishment of an ac-| 
count for the Bank for International Set- | 
tlements. On May 17, 1930, the account 
maintained with the Federal Reserve Bank 
by the Agent General for Reparation Pay- | 
ments was closed, and the funds remain- 
ing therein and the investments credited 
thereto were transferred to an account in 
the name of the Bank for International 
Settlements, which formally opened for 
“business at Basle, Switzerland, on May 20, | 
1930. 

The statutes of the Bank for Interna- | 
tional Settlements provide that initially 
its administration should be vested in a 
board of directors composed of the gov-| 
ernors of the central banks of Belgium, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, | 
Japan, and the United States of America, | 
or their substitute nominees, and seven 
representatives of finance, industry, or} 
commerce, appointed by the governors 
individually. 

In the event that any of the above- 
named governors should be unable or un- 
willing to assume these duties and obli- 
gations, the statutes also provide that the 
governors of the other institutions named 
might invite two citizens of the country of, 
the governor in question to become mem- | 
bers of the board. In the case of the! 
United States, the latter procedure was | 


followed, and no officer of this bank or | 
the System is an officer or director of | 
the Bank for International Settlements. 
Terms of Account 

The account opened for the Bank for 
International Settlements by this bank 
is of the same general nature, and sub- 
ject to the same general terms and condi- 
tions as the accounts received from for- 
eign central banks of issue. Provision is 
made for the investments of that.institu- 
tion’s funds in this market in bankers’ 
acceptances and short-term United States 
Government securities, for earmarking of 
gold, and for performing the usual bank- 
ing services which foreign banks require in 
this market, such as ‘the safekeeping of | 
securities, collections, payment of checks, | 


1 


* and transfers of funds. 


‘» 


A unique factor does enter into relations 
with the Bank for International Settle- 
ments by reason of a provision in its stat- | 
utes which gives to banks of issue a right | 
of veto over the operations of the Bank | 
for International Settlements in their re- | 
spective markets, in order that they may | 
be assured that its operations are in ac- 
cord with their credit policies and condi- | 
tions. 

To this end all of the funds of the Bank 
for International Settlements in a given 
,»market, in the currency of that market, 
are in the first instance handled through | 
its account with the bank of issue in that | 
market, which is thus in a position to un- 
derstand the nature and volume of the 
operations carried out. This general rule 
of procedure has been followed by the 
Bank for International Settlements with 
regard to such funds as it has employed 
in the United States. 

No new cooperative central bank credits 
to banks of issue for stabilization purposes 
were effected during 1930. The 12 months 
credit granted to the National Bank of 
Rumania in February, 1929, in which the 
Federal Reserve System participated to the 
extent of $4,500,000 (agreeing to buy bills 
endorsed by the National Bank of Ru- 
mania up to this total amount) was, how- 
ever, renewed for a second 12 monins in 
February, 1930. (This credit expired in 
February, 1931. No part of the credit was 
availed of at any time during the two 
years of its life.) 

A number of the chief monetary and 
central banking measures of general in- 
terest which were adopted or promulgated 
in foreign countries during the past year 
are summarized in the following para- 
graphs: 

The embargo on export of gold from 
Japan, which had been in effect since, 
Sept. 12, 1917, was removed Jan. 11, 1930, 
Placing that country once more on the 
full gold standard. The quotation of the 
Japanese yen in New York was below the 
‘gold export point from Japan to the 
United States at that time and fluctuated 
near the gold point during the remainder 
of the year. Concurrently $156,600,000 of 
gold flowed out of Japan to the United 
States in two movements, the first from 
January to the end of June and the sec- 
ond from the end of August until late 
November. 

In Czechoslovakia the de jure stabiliza- 
tion of the Czechoslovak crown and its 
convertibility on the gold exchange stand- 
ard received final legislative sanction on 
Feb. 5, 1930. At par of exchange with the 
United States the Czechoslovak crown is 
now worth 2.96 cents. 

The legal obligation of the Swiss Na- 
tional Bank to redeem its notes, which! 
was suspended in June, 1914, was again 
made effective in April, 1930. Redemp-| 
tions must now be effected, at the option 
of the bank, in gold coin, gold bullion, or 
gold exchange. ‘At the same time the 
bank's minimum gold reserve was fixed at | 
40 per cent of its note circulation, this | 
minimum reserve to be held entirely in| 
Switzerland. | 

The embargo on gold imports into! 
Sweden, which had been in effect since | 
March, 1924, was raised in April, 1930. In| 
May, 1930, the Bank of Sweden was au- | 
thorized to hold 15 per cent of its gold} 
reserve abroad and its note issue priv-| 
ileges were liberalized. 

In Germany, with the coming into force 
of the new plan on May 17, 1930, a num- 
ber of changes in’ legislation governing | 
the operations of the Reichsbank became | 
effective. The chief among these changes 
were those relating to the retirement of 
foreign nationals from the general board 
of the bank, the conclusion of foreign | 
supervision of note issue, and the estab- | 
lishment of statutory convertibility of the | 
bank’s notes in gold, gold bars, or in| 
foreign exchange at the market value of | 
the foreign currency in gold. 

During May, 1930, the Chinese national 





Foreign Exchange Rates 


Certified to Treasury 


“New York, May 7—The Federal Reserve | 


Bank of New York tocay certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
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|De facto stabilization of the 










government announced restrictions on the 
export of gold and prohibition of the im- 
port of silver coin, a reflection of the 
difficulties experienced by a silver-using 
country when the gold price of that metal 
declines rapidly and substantially. 


On Aug. 1, 1930, the National Bank of 


Belgium announced the conditions upon | 
|which the bank would deliver gold bars 


for export, thus putting the gold bullion 
standard into actual practice in that coun- 
try. = 
Export of gold from Argentina was re- 
sumed, under strict control and for govern- 
ment account only, in October, 1930. By 
the end of the year $20,000,000 of gold had 
been received in the United States from 
the Argentine Republic. Gold exports 
from Argentina had previously been effec- 


| tively restrained by discontinuance of gold | 


redemption of the country’s currency at 
the Government Conversion Office in De- 
cember, 1929. 

In Brazil, the Government Stabilization 
Office which was created by the Stabiliza- 


| tion Act of Dec. 18, 1926, and which is- 


sued convertible notes fully secured by 
gold and served as the official depository 
for the corresponding gold reserve, was 


|abolished by a decree of the Provisional 


Government dated Nov. 22, 1930. This de- 
cree provided for the transfer of the gold 
held by the Stabilization Office to the 


London Agency of the Brazilian Treasury. 
country’s 
currency had actually been abandoned to- 
ward the close of 1929. 





completely accomplish its original purpose, 


-|it is nevertheless very helpful in provid-| 


ing a means whereby the Superintendent 
is able to make prompt appointments in 
times of emergency when it is necessary 
to enlarge the examining force. 


An Act to Amend the Banking Law in| 
| Relation to the Time Required for Filing 
'a List of Claims. | 


Where the Superintendent has taken 
| possession of an institution for the pur- 
| pose of liquidation, section 73 of the bank- 
ling law requires him to make a list of 
{all claims against such institution, which 
|are presented to hini, and to file a copy) 
|of the same fn his office and a duplicate 
/in the office of the county clerk, within 
110 days after the last date fixed in the 
| notice to creditors for the filing of claims. 
In the case of the liquidation of a large) 
institution it is impossible to prepare such | 
\a list for filing within 10 days. 


| The purpose of this bill is to change) 
the law to permit the Superintendent to | 
| prepare and file such a list within 30 days 
|from the last date fixed in the notice to 
|ereditors for the filing of claims. | 


| Section 74 provides that objections to 
|}any claims appearing on such list shall 
be made to the Superintendent within 30/| 
days after the last date fixed in the notice | 
to creditors to file claims. This section | 
is also amended by this bill so that it 
| will conform with the amendment to sec-| 
|tion 73, by requiring that all such ob-| 
|jections be made within 20 days after 
the filing of the list of claims by the 
| Superintendent. 


| An Act to Amend the Banking Law in| 





Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 





The daily average volume of Federal 
Reserve Bank credit outstanding. during 
thee week ended May 6, as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Banks and made public 
May 7 by the Federal Reserve Board was 
$972,000,000, an increase of $48,000,000 
compared with the preceding week and a 
decrease of $75,000,000 compared with the 
Galteapendins week in 1930. 

On May 6 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $967,000,000, an increase of 


As of May 6. Made Public May 7 





{in monetary gold stock and $4,000,000 in | 
| Treasury currency. } 
| Holdings of discounted bills increased | 
$4,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
| San Francisco and $2,000,000 at Richmond, | 
|and declined $4,000,000 at Cleveland, $2,- | 
| 000,000 each at New York and Philadel- | 
|phia and $5,000,000 at all Federal re-| 
| serve banks. The system’s holdings of | 
| bills bought in open market increased | 
$24,000,000, while holdings of United States 


not a claim based on such account is 
formally presented to him. Furthermore, 
experience has shown that four months 
is a much longer period than is actually 
needed in many cases for the presentation 
of claims. The bill, of course, does not 
make if\mandatory on the Superintendent 
to require that claims be presented within 
30 days from the mailing of notices. If 
he deems a longer period of time neces- | 
sary, he may so specify in his notice. 

The bill also provides that where a 
notice requires claims to be presented in 
less than four months the Superintendent 
shall cause such notice to be inserted | 
weekly in such newspapers as he may di- 
rect for three consecutive weeks, the first 
insertion of which shall be published 
more than 21 days before the last day fixed | 
in the notice. 

The Superintendent is not permitted by 
this act to accept claims presented to! 
him after the date specified in his notice 
for the filing of claims. Amendment to| 
section 76 is for the purpose of harmon- | 
izing this section of the law with the pro- | 
vision which was passed last year re- | 
quiring the Superintendent of Banks to 
accept the claims of creditors on the 
basis of accounts appearing on the books 
of a corporation, in the event such claim | 
was not formally presented to him. 

The change from “60” to “80” on page 4, 
line 24 of the bill is made for the pur- 
pose of conforming this section to an- | 
other amendment which changes the law | 
with respect to the time which the Su-| 
perintendent may take for the acceptance 
or rejection of a claim. 

The last paragraph of the bill pro- 
vides that the Superintendent may pro- 
ceed under this bill as to the institutions | 
of which he has already taken possession. 


Savings Banks 

An Act to Amend the Banking Law in| 
Relation to Savings Banks. 

The bill amends sections 52, 239, 250 
and 273 to conform related sections, rem- 
edy omissions and eliminate unnecessary 
provisions. 


Section 52. The provisions that trustees | 
savings banks be held harmless for in- | 


of 
vesting in securities of States and munici- 
palities named in the list furnished by 
the Superintendent has been added to 
this section (which relates to the issuance 
of such list) and removed from section 
239 where it was improperly placed. (Sec- 
tion 239 relates to legal investments) The 


|} has been engaged in business for a long 


that rigid requirements of law safeguard 
the conduct of their affairs. The “open 
membership” type of credit union, solicit- 
ing its members from all the community 
tends to become a deposit institution of 
size, a development not in line with the 
underlying principle of the movement. 
The reserve for bad debts which the 
bill requires tends to prevent the dissipa-| 
tion of funds in the form of dividends 


| without regard to the character of the 


credit unions’ assets, imposing upon such} 
unions the necessity of careful credit ex-| 
tension if they are to continue. - | 

The other changes effected by the bill} 
are in line with those provisions imposed | 
upon banhing institutions generally. 

The bill has had the study of this De- 
partment for the past year and is en-| 
dorsed by the New York State Credit | 
Union League. | 


General 
An Act to Amend the Banking Law in| 


Relation to Conversions of Banking Insti- | 
tutions. . 


present law pertaining to conversions of | 
national banks to State institutions, and | 


State banks to trust companies, to re-|tendent for claimants of closed institu-| 


move certain inconsistencies. | 
Sections 1 and 3 of the bill remove the! 


requirement that the Superintendent, be-| treasury before an assessment is levied | !@. Madella. 


fore approving the organization certificate | 
of a bank or trust company resulting from | 


a conversion of a national bank, verify | visions were not retroactive, the proposed | Redmond, or 
that the capital of such national bank|amendment will effect a transfer of in- of 
terest accrued prior to its taking effect | min 


was paid in in cash. After an institution 
period of time, it is often impossible to} 
determine whether its capital was paid | 
in in cash so that the former statute re-| 
quired a verification which is unreason- | 
able. | 

Section 2 of the bill permits seven in- | 
stead of 13 stockholders, when authorized, 
to subscribe an organization certificate | 
upon the conversion from a national bank | 
to a trust company. As any organization 
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United States but permitting those di- 
rectors already elected who were non- 
citizens to remain on the board. 

This provision worked a hardship on 


certain foreign-controlled trust companies | 


in New York City. As nonresident di- 
rectors could not be replaced, except with 
citizens, the desire of foreign interests to 
be represented on the board obliged them 
to retain nonresident dixectors then serv- 
ing. Certain of these men are not satis- 
factory to either the Department or their 
companies. 


This bill permits a trust company to 


elect one person who is not a citizen to| 


its board of directors whether or not such 
person ever before served on the board 


| of such trust company. It will not, how- | for bills up to 120 days maturity. 


ever, permit the election of an additional 
noncitizen, if one or more of the directors 
now serving are noncitizens. 

An Act to Amend the Banking Law in 
Relation to Interest Accrued on Un- 
claimed Deposits. 

The bill amends section 19 to permit 


| payment to the State treasury the sum of | 
The bill conforms related sections in the | approximately $16,000. This money repre- | 


sents interest accrued prior to 1914 on 
deposits held in trust by the Superin- 


tions. An amendment of 1914 requires 
that all such interest be paid into the 


on banking institutions for the expenses 
of the Banking Department. As its pro- 


and in consequence will reduce the amount 
of the assessment against the institutions 
for this year. 

An Act to Amend the Banking Law in 
Relation to Adverse Claims to Bank De- 
posits. 

The bill extends the provisions of the 


present section 149-b of the banking law) 


to make it applicable to trust companies. 
Section 149-b was added last year but 
there was some doubt as to its applica- 


Rediscount Rate 
Reduced to New 
- Lowin New York 





Bank Establishes 
Rate of 1% Per Cent Fol- 
| lowing Reductions in Phil- 
adelphia and Boston 


| Reserve 





The rediscount rate of the Federal Re- 


© | serve Bank of New York was reduced May 


|7 to the new low level of 1% per cent, 
|according to an announcement by the 
| Federal Reserve Board. The new rate 
; which becomes effective May 8 repre- 
| sents a reduction of one-half of 1 per 
|cent and again makes the New York rate 
| the lowest in the Federal Reserve System 
| where other rates range up to 3% per cent. 
| The Board «also announced that the 
| Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas had re- 
| duced its rediscount rate from 344 to 3 
| per cent, effective May 8. 

| Reduction by the New York bank of the 
| rate effective in that district follows by one 
| day reductions of one-half of 1 per cent 
|in the Philadelphia and Boston districts 
|which have established rates of 3 and 
/2 per cent, respectively. 

| A reduction in the bill buying rate of 
the New York bank was announced coin- 
cident with the rediscount reductions in 
Philadelphia and Boston. 

The Board’s announcement follows in 
full text: 

“The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
| York has established a rediscount rate of 
1‘, per cent on all classes of paper of all 
maturities, effective May 8, 1931.” 
| New York, N. Y., May 7—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York reduced its 
{buying rate on bankers’ bills May 6 for 
the third time in two weeks. 

The new rate for bills up to 30 days 
{maturity is 1% per cent; for bills of 31 
to 90 days, 134 per cent, and 1% per cent 
The 
| former rates were’ 1% per cent for bills up 
|to 45 days maturity and 1% per cent for 
| longer bills. 
| Previous cuts in the acceptance rate 
were made on April 22 and April 27. The 
| present rates are the lowest in the history 
of the system. 








Changes Are Announced 
| In Status of State Banks 


| Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: State Bank of Made- 
closed. Farmers State Bank, 
| Granada, voluntarily liquidated. 
| Oregon: A. A. Schramm, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: The Dairymen’s Bank, 
a capital, $25,000. 
Pennslyvania: William D. Gordon, 
Banking, has announced: 
ers & Mechanics Savings Bank, Carbon- 
| dale, rechartered for 20 years. Clymer State 
| Bank, Clymer, dissolved by court decree. 





| ——_ 

| companies being made only in the first 
line of the bill. The amendment clarifies 
| the provision. 

The bill also extends the provision so 
that an executor or administrator may 
be made a party to an action for a dee 
posit of a deceased person. As many ad-« 
verse claims arise after the death of a 


certificate may be subscribed by seven! bility to trust companies, reference to such | depositor su@h a provision is a necessity, 








UBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


language is also broadened to include in- | 
vestments in rails and utilities. | 

Section 239 subdivision 8 is amended 
to permit savings banks to invest up to} 


$31,000,000 for the week. This increase securities were practically unchanged. 
corresponds with increases. of $42,000,000; Following is the Board’s statement of 
in money in circulation, $10,000,000 in| the resources and liabilities of the 12 


member bank reserve balances and $4,- 


000,000 in unexpended capital funds, etc., | 





Following is the 
banks in the central reserve cities of New 











Federal Reserve Banks combined on May 
6 and April 29, 1931, and May 7, 1930, the 








' Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member 


York and Chicago on May 6 and April 29, 


1931, and May 7, 1930, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK 


















70 per cent of their total assets in promis- 
sory notes secured by mortgages, instead of | 


| offsets in part by increases of $22,000,000 | figures being thousands of dollars: 66 per cent of their deposits and guaranty | 
————_——— a ene fund. As the present law its tk ti 
CE 5-6-31 4-29-31 g-7-99 {FUNC A pres w permits them to | 

Gold with Federal es em . as Reh tae ee SEH ORES 1,774,714 1,782,314 1,659,814 invest in mortgages up to 70 per cent of | 

Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 32,624 32,529 41,097 the total assets, the same provision should 

ie vorepersee ————— |apply to loans secured by collateral in 

Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 1,807,338 1,814,843 1,700,911 which they may invest 

Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 578,498 553,543 598,889 Section 250 is ded by add | 

Gold and gold certificates held by banks 786,441 806,323 768,369 | _SECtior 6 amended by adding a pro- 

nme --—-- ——— vision relative to adverse claims to bank 
Total ZOld TeS€TVeS ...--ceeceecsecesceneeenenseeseeenre 3 ee 7 $ i” 4 3,968 169 deposits. This is the same provision con- 

Reserves other than f0ld ...ssccecceececcereecsesenacsseene _ 12,7 uM 359 _173,955 tained in section 149-b pertaining to banks. 

indal \SAMOEANi,ic5500 cae cad panacea eaansaban<hs>aastres 3,344,981 3,352,968 3,242,124 Section 273 is amended to remove the 

Nonreserve CAG) ........cccccccsccvccccccccsseccescccsecees 68,033 70,673 63,890 necessity of savings banks reporting to 

Bills discounted: , the Superintendent the details of all mort- | 
Secured by United valen Government obligations ...... s8.a01 8 ies - gages that have been paid in whole or in| 

tGe a cae UL As Lees bis oo 6.caSes ae 905 7 , 
Other bills discounte Mt. -¢ part or foreclosed. This is a burdensome | 
Total bills discounted ............% ee cine kheaaheae eee 150,202 155,151 237,448 | provision, meaningless, and of abectatety | 

Bilis bought in open market gparsseseane’ 193,869 169,765 175,203 no benefit to the Department. 

United States Government secur S: : b 
re ee RE En ik Sac ene nkew 59,080 60,457 55,145 an Act to foment the Banking Law in 
Treasury notes ......... 52.227 52.229 186.749 Relation to Safe Deposit Boxes Provided 
Certificates and bills 487,044 485,620 285,950 by Savings Banks to Depositors. | 

enn ae - - The bill seeks to afford savings banks 

Total United States Government securities ........+.+. 598,351 598,306 527,844 > aceite a loon ; . 
Other securities .....sssceee0. Re en ce cae a 1'100 350 10,600 the same remedies applicable to safe de- | 
seniaaiait ‘cee —___. posit companies in opening safe deposit 
Total bills and securities ..........ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 943,522 923,572 951,095, boxes upon which rent is unpaid for a/| 

Due from foreign BANKS ............ccccccecccceccsecerens 697 697 711 | period of two years. | 

Federal reserve notes of other banks ...... 15,202 15,302 20,564 . 

Uncollected items ......-6e- eee eecenee 491,987 469,010 586,852 oan : 

Bank premises ........cesccecceccses 58.424 58.420 58.580 Investment Article 

All other resources ....+++-++-eesees __18,351 _ 17,102 _ 12,202° An Act in Return to Industrial Bank- 

het  GeINENE <8. 8 oo cscs sai gisnemeanenbenehenesetees 4,941,197 4.906.844 4,936,018 ‘ng Companies and An Act in Relation to 

LIABILITIES 7 Investment Companies. 

Federal reserve notes in actual circulation .... 1,540,783 1,527,740 1,492,994 The two bills are companion measures 

Deposits: ns 7 effecting a revision of the present Article | 
¥ y 2,417,734 2,407,529 2,349,446 |, ; ; 

ee eee we, 24,716 31.037 33 “= 7 of the Banking Law. Assembly Print 

Foreign BARK .....cccccocccccccs 5,575 5,683 5,337 | 2419 removes from that article all refer- | 

Other GePOSitS ..cceeseereeeecreceeeerereeeeeeeseeneesees 23,515 18,591 24,432 ence to companies other than the “Morris 

ag ine i > alana |ran” type of company, clarifying their 

E.R PEC OEE, CCL TY TTT YE OEY PETE LTTE 2,471,540 2,462,840 2,413,009 : ; , Jv, | : | 

megeeee aveniability MMGE scab vseacdescann? 469,628 457,272 559,800 | POwers and imposing various restrictions | 

Capital paid 1m .......erecccecceereceseees 168,590 168,612 174,185 | On their method of operation. | 

Surplus .. oo. cere ee csecrecserccccccsvevesecs 274,636 274,636 276,936 Assembly Print 2647 creates a new ar- 

All other liabilities ......-..eeceeereeeeseeesecceeeeeerers 16,020 _ 15,744 19,094 | ticle (12A) in the Banking Law to apply | 

ERT Rie MORER ot a a le .. 4,941,197 4,905,844 4,936,918 |to those companies removed from Article 

Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note 7, no change of any consequence being 
liabilities combined eee tases ses ares osaacnnsh® asta sesdazes 83.4° 84% 83° made in their powers and no further re- 

Contingent liability on 8 pu s - ce eC ; 
are oll : - 402.782 410.076 468.574 StTictions being imposed. 


Under the provisions of Assembly Print 
2419 the “Morris Plan” type of compa- 
nies will 

1. Be known as 


“Industrial Banking” 





INDUSTRY — Additional power business 


of 
NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS 


contracted in 1930 amounted to 61,444horse- 
power, compared with 58,336 horsepower 
contracted in 1929—notwithstanding the 
general national business depression of last 
year. Of this total, 37.1 per cent was new 
business secured from new customers; 11.9 
per cent represents business secured from 
customers who had previously operated iso- 
lated power plants but found it more eco- 
nomical to purchase central station energy. 





FARMS — 2,017 new farm customers were added to the 
company’s electric distribution lines during 1930, making a 





HOMES —Sales of gas 


and electric merchandise 
during 1930 amounted to 
$2,465,526. Sales of gas for 
house-heating purposes in- 
creased 16.8 per cent. The 
company now supplies gas 
for house-hgating to 2,460 
homes. More than 30 com- 
munities completed the in- 
stallation of improved or 
additional street lighting 
facilities during the year. 


We represent this and other companies operating ire 32 
states. Send for list of offerings yielding 6% and more, 








total of 6,822 rural customers, or 28.7 per cent of all the farms 
in the company’s territory. Progressive, electric farming, 
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5-6-31 4-29-31 5-7-30 Companies, 
Loans and investments—total __ 7,806 _ 1834 7,640 2. Be permitted to have outstanding cer- 
aR a a a 5,212 20 ~~. a7) | tificates in an amount not in excess of 
Loans—toOtal .....scevesveecceresces aed 1 me. 07 __ 5.870 10 times their capital funds. 
CRUISED aivcdaccecsess ccccecgabevasebacveccensoseese 3,045 3,003 3,409| 3. Be subject to double liability of stock- 
All other ........ 2,167 2,204 2.461 | holders. 
Tavestments-—total ee __ amt __1971\ 4 Be required to maintain reserves 
United States Government securities .........ceeeeeeeeee 1,414 1,445 1.099 against outstanding certificates. 
Other SeCurities .....cceecscecrercercceesevecessvesss «. 1,180 1,182 872 5. Be limited in their investment in other | 
Resert e with Federal reserve bank oT = < companies to 10 per cent of their capital | 
po 28 RAane Sn gnS? RAEI Ap 7 5 : and surplus in any one company. 
ee aekaeaseogen 1255 381 ae The bill further requires that directors 
Government deposits .........eeeeeeeees 35 5 18 | be citizens and own at least $1,000 of their | 
Due from banks nce Rh aS? : a : A 4 companies’ stock; reports of vacancies and | 
Ravominas from Waderel DOMNEUR BOM. .ccccaccccstecceess seeetnade ( Sabetus ag | elections to boards be reported to the 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealer: Superintendent and oaths of directors be 
FOF OWN ACCOUNE .o.c0 rere rcccccccccccccvevescooes 1,293 1,268 1,611 | filed with the Superintendent. | 
For account of out-of-town banks ......-.+s.e+0+> 213 243 1,123; Assembly Print 2647 merely restates the | 
For account Of Others... ce cecseeereceweeeeeereeseerees 193 219 1,341 | provisions which were removed from arti- | 
RN re a cea ea ; 1,699 1,730 4,074|cle 7 by Assembly Print 2419. 
—— a The “Industrial Banking” bill had the: 
OM demand ......cccsssseccrcvcccensccesecssecsvessossccese 1,353 1,382 3,450| support of the “Morris Plan Companies” | 
On time se Gaspepedornensepne seaen soe oeecccccccccccccesocces ° 346 348 623 in this State, together with many other 
L d investments—total ........secceeseces aaa 1,981 2,011 1,866 similar companies. The “Investment Com- 
oans an ademas —|pany” bill was considered by many of the 
RRR tt ocelot Pe ee eenaadeaaee 1,314 1,341 @ 493 companies operating under its provisions 
: —T71 rer —s1D and had their support. 
rc aomaritign cece ncenere eee nee cecsescescen ses enceneesecees 543 538 814 These two acts will take effect Sept. 1, 
Investments—total pe ca ne ee al 0 RNa ea ce a _ 667 eS 670 a 373 1931. F ' es 
United States Government securities ... 374 368 161 Credit U nions 
Other securities ........++- cee sueereeeees = = 73, Am Act to Amend the Banking Law in 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ..... 18 4 {; Relation to Credit Unions. 
aie Sera sisiks ents had ska aneehov ens, eae 1,205 "4,215 1,246 The bill seeks to amend the banking 
Time Ceposits .....scccescccccecccseeveees 676 697 539| law relating to credit unions to effect a 
Government GepositS .....-ceeeeccsecreceecene a oie a general revision of that article. The bill 
si anaes 1s0i2t har osseasensassneses 313 355 iif as amended will od 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank sescssesssceeseccees 1 3 ecoeseee} 2 Limit the amount of deposits e} 


practically applied throughout the territory, is encouraged 
and developed by the company’s Model Electric Farm. 


In all, the 6,000 squareanile Public Service territory em- 
braces 319 communities; of these 817 are served with elec- 
tricity, 103 with gas, five with water, and three with heat. 
All contribute to and partake in the tremendous growth 
and prosperity of Metropolitan Chicagoland. 
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Califcraia’s Efforts to Solve 
State’s Crime Problem + + - 





Recommendations Which Have Been Made 
to and Adopted by Legislature in Attempt to 
Facilitate Administration of Justice 





By CHRIS B. FOX 


Secretary, Crime Commission, Department of Penology, State of California 


HE history of the recent reform of crimi- 
nal and penal law in California dates 
from 1923. In that year a group of 

citizens in Los Angeles, realizing that a 
large increase in crime had taken place in 
California, began to cast about for ways and 
means to remedy the situation. 
a voluntary organization knowm as the “Los 
Angeles Crime Comittee.” 

Pn 

Certain recommendations were made to 
the Legislature in that year by this com- 
mittee. A few bills were passed by the Legis- 
lature as a result of their efforts. One bill 
prohibited the court from granting proba- 
tion to persoms in cases of murder, robbery, 
burglary or rape where, in the perpetration 
of such crimes, the defendamt was armed 
with or used a deadly weapon or inflicted 
great bodily injury; also in cases of embezzle- 
ment by public officials, 

It was during this year that the first 
habitual criminal act was adopted. This 
law provided that a person convicted of a 
felony who had been previously twice con- 
victed of robbery, burglary, rape with force 
and violence, or arson, would be adjudged 
an habitual criminal and punished by im- 
prisonment for not less than 10 years; if he 
had been previously three times convicted of 
any of these crimes he would be sentenced 
for life. It will be noticed that this statute 
did not prevent parole being granted to per- 
sons convicted thereunder. This problem 
was considered again in 1927. 

In 1925 this same group of persons were 
largely instrumental in having the Legisla- 
ture adopt a statute creating the Commission 
for the Reform of Criminal Procedure. This 
commission filed a report with the Legisla- 
ture in 1927. Many changes in criminal 
procedure were recommended. In speaking 
of the relation of court procedure to crime the 
Commission, in its report, said: 

“There are probably a number of causes 
which contribute to the vast amount of 
crime. One of the main contributing causes, 
if not indeed the chief one, undoubtedly is the 
gross inadequacy and inefficiency of our sys- 
tem of criminal procedure to meet the pres- 
ent day conditions. In dealing with the 
crime situation as it exists today we are 
dealing with a peculiarly twentieth century 
problem. Our system of criminal procedure 
is essentially a seventeenth and eighteenth 
century system. A procedure that may have 
been quite adequate t6 meet the conditions of 
those centuries is utterly inadequate in the 
present century. It is slow, cumbersome, 
archaic, inefficient. It should be swift, cer- 
tain, modern and highly efficient. The pres- 
ent system, with its many opportunities for 
delay, with all the loopholes which it offers 
for the escape of the guilty, cam almost be 
Said to be am encouragement to crime. A 
swift, certain and efficient system, on the 
other hand, will be a most real and potent 
deterrent to crime. The entire history of 
criminal jurisprudence proves the truth of 
these observations.” 

The Commission placed much stress upon 
the delay with which criminal cases were 
prosecuted and brought to trial. e Legis- 
lature endeavored to indicate a policy which 
the courts and district attorneys were ex- 
pected to follow by adding section 68la to 
the Penal Code, which reads: 


+ + 

“The welfare of the people of the State 
of California requires that all Proceedings 
in criminal cases shall be heard and deter- 
mined at the earliest possible time. It shall 
be the duty of all courts and judicial offi- 
cers and of all district attorneys to expedite 
the hearing and determination of all such 
cases and proceedings to the greatest degree 
that is consistent with the ends of justice.” 

A further attempt to speed up the proce- 
dure was made by shortening the time within 
which informations must be filed after com- 
mitment. The time was cut from 30 to 15 
days. By another section the court was 
required to set cases for trial within 30 days 
after the entry of defendant’s plea. 

The habitual criminal statute, originally 


Strin gent Tests 
For Prospective 
Drivers 





By 
E. Austin Baughman 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of Mary- 
land 
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ITH full responsibility for the steadily 

increasing toll of highway deaths and 

injuries on the shoulders of the indi- 
vidual behind the steering wheel the time is 
not far off in Maryland when applicants for 
automobile driving licenses will be required 
to pass much more severe and comprehen- 
sive tests tham are generally in effect at the 
present time. 

With millions of cars and drivers in Amer- 
ica, it would be quite a task—perhaps to go 
into such detail as they do, for instance, in 
some of the continental countries, where 
they do not have the great number of appli- 
cants to be examined and tested before being 
allowed to drive on the highways. 

I think everyone who has driven a motor 
car agrees that an applicant ought to be 
thoroughly instructed in the effects of sig- 
nals, the dangers of intersections, bad sight 
lines, how to go through underpasses and 
around curves and to negotiate other dan- 
gerous places and to meet the emergencies 
which have become more or less common. 
Experience in these lines is just as impor- 
tant as a simple hard-and-fast knowledge of 
the rules of the road. 

With speed and power being added as each 
new automobile model is placed on the mar- 
ket, and with highways being widened and 
straightened, speed limits in various States 
are being raised. We must keep pace with 
this by being more rigid with operators’ and 
chauffeurs’ licemse tests and the general con- 
trol of the driver. How to do this effectively 


is one of the major problems before the mo- 
tor vehicle authorities today and one that 
must be solved if the appalling total of high- 
way casualties is to be reduced. 





They created © 


enacted in 1923, was amended to the effect 
that third termers be sentenced for life with- 
out possibility of parole under 12 years and 
fourth termers be sentenced for life with- 
out possibility of parole. 

Changes were made to eliminate technicali- 
ties in pleadings and to make procéedings 
more simple. A form for indictments and in- 
formations was set out in the code. An in- 
dictment charging murder under this form 
reads as follows: “The Grand Jury of the 
County of Alameda hereby accuses A. B. of 
a felony, to-wit, murder, in that, on or about 
the ist day of April, 1931, in the County of 
Alameda, State of California, he murdered 
xX. Y.” The conciseness of this form is in 
strong contrast to the legal verbosity formerly 
used in criminal accusations. 
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A radical change was made in the method 
of pleading and trying the question of a de- 
fendant’s sanity. The defendant, if he 
wishes to set up the defense of insdnity, is 
required to enter a special plea of “not guilty 
by reason of insanity.” If he also enters a 
plea of “not guilty” he is first tried as to 
his guilt or innocence. At this trial no 
evidence as to his sanity can be introduced. 
If the jury finds him “not guilty” the ¢ase 
is ended. If he is found “guilty” he is then 
tried by the same or a different jury as to 
his sanity. If he is found to be sane he is 
sentenced to the State prison; if found in- 
sane he is sent to a State hospital for the 
insane. This system definitely ends the con- 
fusion in criminal trials which formerly 
existed. The jury is no longer bewildered by 
the mixture of evidence as to facts relating 
to a defendant's mental condition, and facts 
relating to the crime. 

Several improvements were made in the 
bail bond laws. The system of providing 
bail bonds had become a veritable scandal 
in this State. Political bail bond brokers 
posted so-called “straw bonds,” that is, 
bonds which were not collectible. Bail bond 
brokers also largely controlled the distribu- 
tion of legal business in our lower criminal 
courts. Bail was furnished to the victims on 
condition that certain attorneys, operating 
with the broker, be employed. The broker 
not only collected a large fee for supplying 
bail, but split the attorney’s fee with the 
attorney. These evils have been largely cor- 
rected. The judge, in fixing bail, must now 
take into consideration the seriousness of 
the offense charged and the previous crimi- 
nal record of the defendant. A form of bond 
is prescribed which contains a clause to the 
effect that, if the defendant fails to appear 
when required, a summary judgment may be 
entered by the court. Ninety days after 
forfeiture the bond must be delivered to the 
district attorney, whose duty it is to cause 
a judgment to be summarily entered and 
collection made on the bond. 


+ + 

The Legislature in 1927 created the pres- 
ent California Crime Commission. This Com- 
mission is now on a permanent basis. With 
respect to the necessity of having a commis- 
sion whose duty it is to continuously study 
the crime problem, the Commission, in its 
1929 report, said: 

“The work in which the Crime Commission 
has been engaged since its creation, the 
meetings held, the communications received, 
the suggestions and proposals offered for 
consideration, the wide field to be covered, 
the great importance of the questions in- 
volved in the undertaking to prevent, combat 
and repress crime demonstrate clearly the 
necessity for some permanent body to in- 
sure continuous study of the problem and to 
coordinate the work of many agencies per- 
forming a part of its solution. Whether this 
Shall be done by extending the work and 
adding to the duties of some existing bureau 
of the State government, by a continuing 
Crime Commission, or by organizing a de- 
partment to deal especially with it, is, of 
course, a question which must be decided by 
the Legislature.” 

At the conclusion of two years’ study and 
investigation, the Commission filed a report 
with the Legislature and recommended many 
changes in the penal laws. Only the mors 
important enactments will be mentioned. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made 4o fur- 
ther regulate the sale of firearms capable of 
being concealed on the person. 

In order that the various agencies of the 
State dealing with the crime problem might 
be coordinated under one head, the Depart- 
ment of Penology was created. The Depart- 
ment is headed by a director, who is a mem- 
ber of the. Governor's cabinet. 

Under the director there are six divisions. 
The Division of Prisons and Paroles is ad- 
ministered by the Board of Prison Directors. 
Within this Division is the management of 
San Quentin prison, containing the largest 
number of prisoners of any prison in the 
United States and perhaps the world, and 
Folsom, a prison exclusively for recidivists. 
The Division of Criminal Identification and 
Investigation performs three functions. It 
gathers fingerprints, photographs, - hand- 
writing and other information relating to 
known criminals. This information is sent, 
upon request, to peace officers and district 
attorneys throughout the State. It gathers 
statistics on the number of crimes committed 
in the State, It performs special invesiga- 
tion services. Four expert criminal investi- 
gators are detailed by the Division to peace 
officers throughout the State to assist in 
apprehending criminals charged with serious 
crimes. Their activities are largely confined 
to solving major crimes such as murder, 
robbery, hurglary, counterfeiting, and so on. 
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_ The Division of pardons and Commuta- 
tions is administered by the Advisory Pardon 
Board. This Boards acts in an advisory 
capacity to the Governor. The Division of 
Narcotic Enforcement is concerned with the 
enforcement of the narcotic laws. The Divi- 
sion of Womens’ Institutions is administered 
by the board of that institution. This in- 
stitution was created by law in 1929. A site 
has been selected in southern California and 
construction work will start soon. All wo- 
men felons now incarcerated in San Quentin 
will be transferred to this new institution. 
The Division of Criminology is the California 
Crime Commission. 


Mr. Fox will continue his discussion 
of this problem in the issue of May 9. 
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Manner in Which Federal Agency Has Carried on Studies 
of Subject in Various States 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 
places in the administrative organization. The present series deals with Sta- 


By MARY V. ROBINSON 


Director, Division of Public Information, Women’s ‘Bureau, Department of Labor 


tistical Research. 


ERTAIN studies of the Women’s Bu- 
¢ reaeu aré the result of the combined 

efforts of the field and research di- 
visions in the collection and analysis of 
statistical data. 

To furnish comprehensive presenta- 
tion of certain subjects it is necessary 
not only to make a field investigation, 
thereby collecting first-hand data, but 
to go through various existing records 
and to cull from them pertinent data, 
the two in conjunction supplying a his- 
torical background and a clear picture 
of existing conditions. In some in- 
stances the historical-statistical method 
is an extremely valuable combination, 
since the underlying points of view sup- 
plied by each have resulted in mutually 
effective supplementation. 
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Probably the most outstanding illus- 
tration of the use of such methods by 
the Women’s Bureau is its study of the 
effects of labor legislation on the em- 
ployment of women. 

Preliminary to the extensive field in- 
vestigation necessary to secure first- 
hand information, there was prepared a 
chronological account of all labor laws, 
past and present, pertaining especially 
to women. This was done by a meticu- 
lous study of all legislation in the vari- 
ous States for the purpose of having in 
summary form complete details of the 
laws and the dates upon which they 
became effective. 

To throw further light on the origin 
and development of the laws, a special 
study was made of the history of Jabor 
legislation for women in three States— 
California, Massachusetts and New York. 
This history shows the different forces 
that reacted to bring about or to pre- 
vent the enactment of labor laws for 
women, and it proved of the greatest 
importance in understanding and inter- 

 preting the cffects on women’s employ- 
ment of the legislation under investiga- 
tion. 

In the first-hand study of how women 
were being affected or had been affected 
by special labor laws, it was necessary, 
of course, to adopt the sampling process 
in order to secure material that would 
illustrate the subject adequately. 

In selecting these samples the policy 
followed was to take certain industries 
that, in regard to numbers and propor- 
tions of women employed, increases or 
decreases in such numbers and propor- 
tions, extent of organization, type of 
work done, amount of skill required, and 
opportunities for competition with men 
were typical of various conditions of 
women’s employment. 

Five manufacturing industries—boots 
and shoes, hosiery, paper boxes, electri- 
cal products and clothing—were selected 
as typifying representative conditions of 
women’s employment in industry. In 
addition waitresses in restaurants, women 
workers in stores, newspaper offices, 
street railway transportation, elevator 
operating, pharmacy, the metal trades, 
and certain other types of employment 
were included. 

> «> 


The study was focused on the effects 
of laws regulating hours of work—daily, 
weekly and at night—and of laws bar- 
ring women from certain specific occu- 
pations, such as grinding, polishing, 
buffing, acetylene and electric welding, 
taxicab driving, and gas and electric 
meter reading. In States where there 
was no legal limitation of women’s 
hours, the extent of women’s employ- 
ment under the conditions prohibited in 
other States was studied; and in States 
where such limitations existed, employ- 
ers were .nterviewed to discover what 
would be the possibilities for the in- 


creased employment of women if the le- 
gal restrictions were not in effect. 

Because of the extensive program, a 
limited staff, and the eager desire on 
the part of certain groups for an early 
presentation of findings, an experimen- 
tal study in two States was decided upon 
as the first advisable step. This proved 
to be of great value in demonstrating 
the best ways of handling the further 
investigation. 

As a result of this trial effort, the 
plant schedules originally planned for 
the detailed comparative study of wom- 
en’s employment in five industries were 
found to be inadequate, and new sched- 
ules were evolved to meet the need for 
greater flexibility and easier emphasis 
of the various data, while at the same 
time presenting an outline by the use 
of which the information secured would 
be sufficiently objective to be permissible 
of compilation and mass treatment. The, 
type and amount of material obtained 
varied greatly with each establishment, 
but the general framework was the 
same, not only for the establishments 
within an industry but for the various 
industries. 

To get information as to the effects of 
the prohibition of night work for women 
in industry, a short schedule was pro- 
vided on which to record figures of the 
employment of men and women by day 
and of men by night, the occupations 
performed by women in the daytime 
and carried on at night by men, the 
positions that would be open to women 
if it were not for the night work pro- 
hibition, and the general attitude of the 
employer toward night work for women. 
A similar schedule was used for plants 
in which men’s hours were longer than 
the legal hours for women. 
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a part of the survey con- 

sisted of securing, through interviews 
with working women themselves, ac- 
counts of how legislation had affected 
them personally. With the exception of 
a group of women who Were employed 
in occupations or under conditions pro- 
hibited in other States by Jaw, inter- 
views were confined to women who had 
been employed when some law of the 
type under study had gone into effect. 
An especially determined effort was 
made to keep the material objective and 
to record no general opinions as to ap- 
proval or disapproval of the laws in 
question. 

Naturally, this account gives only a 
part of the outstanding illustrations of 
method in the conduct of the investiga- 
tion described. For such a many-sided 
survey no one method could be used 
consistently for all aspects; instead, dif- 
ferent means had to be devised to meet 
different conditions. The questionnaire 
method of collecting data was resorted 
to only when distance, time, and ex- 
pense made it the only feasible way. 

The bulk of the material was collected 
through personal interviews. The pos- 
sible danger, in such method, of the in- 
dividual opinion of the person inter- 
viewed or the interviewer influencing 
what may eventually come to be re- 
garded as facts was guarded against by 
means of outlines and schedules made 
as objective as possible and a system of 
meticulous checking of schedules. 

Because of the highly controversial 
character of this investigation and its 
findings, the Women’s Bureau made an 
even greater effort than usual not only 
to collect material free from the taint of 
bias or opinion but to maintain an atti- 
tude of strictest impartiality in the an- 
alysis and interpretation of data and to 
furnish a report above reproach in the 
way of prejudice or attempt to influ- 
ence public opinion. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 9, Miss Eleanor C. Nelson, Publicity Assistant, Women's Bureau, 
Department of Labor, will discuss the study made by the Bureau as to whether 
or not employment statistics should be collected and presented separately for 


men and women, 








Treatment of Crippled Children 


Results of New York’s Method Are Outlined 
By DR. THOMAS PARRAN 


Commissioner of Health, State of New York 


WELVE thousand five hundred crippled 

children in New York State were given 

care and follow-up treatment during 
1930 by specially trained orthopedic physi- 
cians and nurses on the staff of the New 
York State Department of Health. 


This work is a great asset to the State, for 
it means that this number of children who, 
because of their condition, would have been 
handicapped in competing with others more 
fortunate in the battle of life have been 
aided in developing into useful members of 
society, and in many cases practically cured. 
This number of patients treated represents 
an increase of 2,000 cases over any previous 
yearly total of which 525 were ‘caused by 
poliomyelitis or so-called infantile paralysis. 


The orthopedic work which grew out of 
the infantile paralysis epidemic of 1916 is 
one of the very few direct medical services 
given by the State Health Department to the 
people. It reaches them through their fam- 


ily physicians and is under the supervision 
of Dr. Walter J. Craig, director of the Divi- 
sion of Orthopedics. 


The New York Reconstruction Home at 


West Haverstraw has taken its place as an 
integral part of the State program. The 
nursing activities of the institution have been 
completely reorganized, a large physiother- 
apy unit has been established, the school has 
been made to furfétion, and the social serv- 
ice has begun to justify itself. Plans for two 
new ward units providing accommodations 
for approximately 200 additional beds and 
the replacing of an obsolete ward unit allow- 
ing for a new increase of 100 beds have been 
drawn up and the contract has been 
awarded. Later three new dormitories will 
be built to provide adequate accommodations 
for the staff and the employes of the institu- 
tion. In addition there is to be a new build- 
ing to house the dining halls and kitchens, 
another for the physiotherapy rooms and a 
third to provide quarters for the school and 
the power plant. 

The various additions to the plant will cost 
in the neighborhood of $2,000,000 and when 
they are completed it is expected that the 
Reconstruction Home will have reached the 
stage where it will serve as a model for other 
institutions of this kind throughout the 
United States, 
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JOHN ADAMS 


President of the United States 1797-1801: 
“The existence of such a government as ours for any 
length of time is a full proof of a general dissemina- 
tion of knowledge.” 
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Course of Instruction Extending Over Two 
Year Period Viewed as Essential by Phy- 


sician in Illinois State Hospital 





By DR. JOY RICKETS 


Elgin State Hospital, State of Illinois 


HE writer of this article admits, a little 
T reluctantly, having spent well upon 20 

years in active connection with Illinois 
hospitals for the care of the insane, and has 
thereby enjoyed the privilege of working and 
associating with medical men who are known 
in Illinois and the Nation as authorities 
along this particular branch of medicine. 
However, the object of this article is not to 
eulogize the medical profession nor to add to 
the laurels of famous or near famous medi- 
cal men. 

There is another group of coworkers who 
are held by the writer in honor, respect and 
affection. They are attendants whom the 
writer has encountered in this same 20 years 
hospital connection. But they are as name- 
less as is the unknown soldier and are wholly 
without his hold upon fame. 


+ + 


Illinois has some 30,000 committed and 
confined mentally incapable and some 2,600 
attendants. There is also a considerable 
army of other State hospital employes, all 
useful, all important to the best care and 
rehabilitation of the State wards. The re- 
quirements made by the State for physi- 
cians, occupational therapists, social workers, 
nurses, and so forth, are high. A physician, 
for instance, must not only be regularly li- 
censed to practice medicine, he must also 
pass civil service examinations which are 
equally rigorous in order, so to speak, that he 
may be licensed to practice upon thé insane. 

It is granted that these high standards are 
laudable. It is granted that all of the em- 
ployes are essential to the best institutional 
care. However, the writer ventures to assert 
that aside from the mechanical force there 
are but three groups necessary, the superin- 
tendent, the ward physician and the attend- 
ants. And, in a last analysis, the ward phy- 
sician could be eliminated and actual medi- 
cal service be given over to the general prac- 
titioner who could be called to attend the 
sick insane in the samé manner as he is 
called to attend the sane of his community. 
It is not conceivable that an institution could 
operate for Jong without a constituted head, 
a center of authority and responsibility, the 
superintendent. But, certain it is, that it 
could not operate at all, for any period of 
time, however short, without the attendants. 

Illinois has 2,600 attendants with whose 
services she cannot dispense and to whom 
she pays a minimum yearly sum of $1,560,000. 
This group of people render a distinct and 
peculiar service. They are in constant, con- 
tinuous ministry to the most sorrowful, the 
most hopeless, the most helpless victims of 
human misfortune. Notwithstanding this 
they are held in universal disrepute and dis- 
respect. They are under unending contempt 
and suspicion. They have no preparatory 
requirements, no vocational standards, no 
professional dignity, no esprit de corp. They 
are unhonored and unrecognized both out- 
side and inside the institutions. 

Physicians have societies, nurses have as- 
sociations, laborers and mechanics have 
unions. Attendants have a secret code for 
mutual protection which imposes one all 
comprehending commandment, “Thou shalt 
not squeal!” 

+ + 


Attendants comprise both sexes. There are 
certain erratic persons who insist that all 
attendants should be women. This miscon- 
ception is possibly based upon another which 
is that all attendants should be nurses, nurs- 
ing being conceded to be a feminine profes- 
sion. And the latter misconception is in its 
turn responsible for the failure and wasted 
efforts of the cxisting State hospitals train- 
ing schools which strive most inefficiently to 
train nurses. The attendant force must of 
practical necessity be composed of both men 
and women. 


What should constitute the practical re- 
quirements for a capable attendant? He 
should be of average intelligence, with sev- 
enth grade scholastic attainment at 13 to 15 
years of age, depending upon opportunity 
for schooling. Such schooling would insure 
sufficient writing, spelling and language abil- 
ity to prepare ward and injury reports, requi- 
sitions, and so forth. He should be 20 years 
of age. This age would assure fair judgment 
in both personal and professional matters. 
He should be healthy, ablebodied, conform- 
ing to the United States Army standards of 
height and weight for men and correspond- 
ing standards for women. _He should be of 
good moral character and able to give a 
verifiable account of himself for one year 
preceding enrollment in State service. 


This much for the raw material. It is in- 
conceivable that the State of Illinois would 
find impossible the task of producing at- 
tendants of seventh grade education in suffi- 
cient number for her needs, considering the 
amount of money she spends on her public 
school system. And having enrolled them in 
the attendants’ training schools of the State 
institutions the manner and method of qual- 
ifying them for their work would become the 
educational problem and duty of the State. 

Within each hospital every attendant 
would be enrolled in or graduated from the 
training school. The training period should 
constitute two years. The first three months 
of this time should be a probation period in 
which the new student should not be placed 
on any ward as a part of the ward quota but 
only as a supernumerary, without responsi- 
bility, a student in very fact under a regis- 
tered or senior student attendant. 
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The course should embrace instruction in 
first aid—practical sanitation—disinfectants, 
fumigation, and so forth; rudimentary nurs- 
ing—bed making, bathing, temperature tak- 
ing, chart keeping; hydrotherapy—rudimen- 
tary hygiene—physiology and anatomy, with 
particular attention given to terminology. 
Every attendant should be majored in psy- 
chiatry. He should be familiar with the 
classifications of phychoses and should have 
some knowledge of the symptoms of the 
more common types of psychosis. 

There should be sufficient instruction in 
physical training to enable the attendant to 
put his ward through the United States 
Army manual of setting-up exercises. He 
should be taught both the ethics and tech- 


nique of the prize ring and the wrestling 
mat, should know the grips and holds which 
render a combatant helpless without inflict- 
ing disfiguring or painful or dangerous in- 
jury. A good attendant will scorn wrist 
twisting, abdomen .kicking, rib cracking or 
towel choking because he will be familiar 
with better and safer and surer methods of 
handling violent patients. 
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An important place in the curriculum will 
be given to hospital etiquette. This will in- 
clude not only the proper escort of officials 
through the wards, it will extend to the so- 
cial intercourse with his fellows in the insti- 
tution. He will be taught in the social func- 
tions of the institution to be a gentleman at 
ease in social niceties. There will be regular 
formal functions at which his attendance in 
correct dress will be required. 


But, above and before all else, shall he 
learn and acquire and absorb and breathe 
and live the ethics of his profession. The 
most careful study by mature and experi- 
enced physicians and chief nurses should be 
given to the formulating of this code. 


A training school for attendants would de- 
mand considerable time of the persons who 
would be its teachers. It seems probable 
that.it would be found necessary for a few 
well-qualified teachers to do little or nothing 
else. But Illinois spends millions yearly 
upon the State University and a few thou- 
sands could be well spent on the teaching 
staff of the State hospitals, for the students 
in this instance are also employes selling 
their services to the State and the State 
would be the direct beneficiary of its own 
educational program. 


Those who give thought to this problem 
contend that with the present eight-hour 
day, young people in institutions have no re- 
sponsibility for providing themselves with 
housing, food or laundry, that they have 16 
hours each day for play, gossip, mischief, 
and that their morals are thereby seriously 
undermined. But, with an efficient, continu- 
ous training school their idle time could be 
utilized in class rooms, gymnasiums, and so 
forth. The institution grounds would be- 
come a college campus filled with enthusias- 
tic busy students, instead of with vacant- 
minded young loafers. 


+ + 


The trained attendant should be eligible 
for the position of supervisor and hydro- 
therapist and physical director. Thus would 
be provided a goal for the ambitious. A sal- 
ary scale for head attendants and for service 
on the violent and sick wards would be a 
further spur to ambition. In time perhaps 
even teaching positions in the training 
schools could be open to registered attend- 
ants. The occupational therapy classes 
should be supervised by registered attend- 
ants. Every registered attendant would be 
required to have had experience upon the 
violent and sick wards and on night duty. 





Utilizing Capital 
During Business 
Depressions 


By 
Charles G. Johnson 
Treasurer, State of Cali- 
fornia 
E business barometer has an upward 
tendency again, due to the more fore- 
sighted and courageous business leaders 
taking advantage of the opportunities made 
possible by the year or more of depression in 
commercial enterprise. 


A period of business depression may pre- 
sent a great opportunity for the people of a 
nation to take inventory of their resources. 
Recent events indicate that the substantial 
business interests of the country, instead of 
bewailing their losses and bringing about re- 
duced consumption through suspension of 
output, had made use of the opportunity to 
assess the possibilities and are now ready to 
go forward with increased momentum. 


In many ways capital is its own worst 
enemy, through exercising a supersensitive 
consciousness of public trust in its policy of 
self-preservation during business depressions. 
True, bankers, building and loan officials and 
other investment leaders are the main cus- 
todians of capital, but their reluctance to 
adopt new principles in meeting the demands 
of a depressed trade serves as a deterrent 
agency in reestablishing the customer's confi- 
dence in himself. 


Despite the scattered blows against the 
financial structure of the Nation and the 
State of California, in many cases by un- 
scrupulous and dishonest financiers, the 
financial set-up is intact and awaits only 
real leadership in sound economics to start 
the return wave of prosperity. 

Agriculture and labor are bearing the 
brunt of this woeful lack of leadership, with 
the former under the heaviest burden since 
the depression of 1907. From 1922 to 1929, 
inclusive, productive and consumptive ma- 
chinery were moving in high gear with little 
thought of economic protection to the farm- 
ers and laborers. 

High-geared selling without the basic 
principles of thrift carried trading in Ameri- 
can securities out of the levels of conserv- 
atism into fictitious values without regard to 
earning power or inventory values. During 
this period of “get-rich-quick” enthusiasm, 
the public did not recognize the need of in- 
ventory or self-valuation, the only method of 
establishing true values. 

There is a pregnant need, more than ever 
before in the history of the country, for an 
economic get together. We. need to bring 
into closer cooperation the various agencies 
on whose activities true prosperity rests if 
confidence is to be rebuilt. Expenditures by 
national, State, county and municipal gov- 
ernments for »ublic works are only like chaff 
in the wind of financial folly if the needs of 
agriculture and labor are not reconciled and 
if capital does not extend itself in the devel- 
opment of these factors of progress and 
prosperity, 
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